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Costas. 


The Sleeping Beauty ~ . «+ « +. George Morley 
Shakespeare and -the Faust 

Legend... Professor R. A. Redford, M.A., LL B. 
Man and bis Walking-stick «>. ... ~. F. G. Waltets 
Crime, Criminals, and Prisons .- . °. G. Rayleigh Vicars 
Mabel'’s Lover ; 
The Post Office and the Public in-1837..- : W. B. Paley 
Central and Southern Utah: 

The Salt Lake Basin. . . . P. Beresford Eagle 
The Drift of the Ocean. .. . .. G. W. Bulman, M.A. 
“ Bobemia .. Near the Sea’... . © . Dora Cave 
FablezTalh soso oes ese oe By anes Urban 


Edived by Svivawus Uxnay, Gentleman. 





| London: Cinco & WINDUS III St Martin's Laie, Wl. 
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BROWNING’S 


‘PERFECT’ MICROSCOPE, 


The body is made entirely of Brass and Gunmetal, with 
Rack-motion and fine Screw Adjustment; 3 Achromatic Powers 
(separable) of excellent defining power, 1-inch, }-inch, and }-inch; 
Adjusting Slide-Holder to Stage, Revolving Diaphragm, Hand- 
Forceps, Stage-Forceps, Live-Cage, &c. The whole packed in 
upright Mahogany Cabinet, with Drawer for Slides, Dissecting 
Knives, &e. Price £8. 15s. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Microscopes free. 


JOHN BROWNING, MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN, 


KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


THERE IS NO BETTER REMEDY IN THE 
rere HORA ED A COUGH. AND | Foxe worua-ramep suoon onmen 
LOZENCES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY ¢ from wherever cause arising “in casos of Sorofuls 
WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE | [Soi Ree ee ocr e. ee giod aa see 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 2 and Sores of all kinds its a tg are marvellous. 
THE PUREST DRUCS. Thousands of Testimoniais. 


Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. ; Sold by all C aes wee - “2 astaaes 
EHH IE KH! ERIM! P 


Published on the 25th of each Month. Price SIXPENCE. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP. 


NEW SERIES. 
EDITED BY JOHN T. CARRINGTON. 


* “Science-Gossip ” is now one of the brightest and most diversified monthlies for the lover of science.’ | 
went NATURE, 


Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per annum, incloling postage, to be ‘adiiressed— The Proprietors, ‘ Science-Gossip,’ 
60 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.O. 


Publishers: THE NASSAU PRESS, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., London. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for this year 
consists of one complete Novel, 
THE DOOM OF SIVA, by T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at "8 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of-11 and 4, or by letter. | 














, EYE OOS AAAI RIO 
Se FOR THE BLOOD {IS THE urrE.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture. 
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DECEMBER 1898. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Advertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Ofice,111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C., by the 18th of the Month. 


Gountry Life 
Illustrated. 


‘THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY PURSUITS.’ 
WEEKLY, PRICE 6d., BY POST, 63d. 











ie aim of COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED iis to illustrate all Country 

Pursuits—dwellers in the Country find their everyday objects of interest illustrated 
in a way that has never been yet attempted ; to dwellers in London we endeavour to 
give a breath of fresh country air. The everyday life of the Country ; Country Sport— 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Golf, Cricket, the Turf, the Stud, the Kennel, Yachting; 
Interesting Papers on Bird Life and Natural History generally and on Farming are given, 
while particular attention is paid to matters of Garden interest. The illustrated articles 
on‘ The Country Homes of England’ will be found worthy of special note. 

Among the weekly illustrations are 


Portraits of the Leaders of County Society, 


and Portraits of Ladies with their Children; and for lady readers the very latest PARIS 
FASHIONS in Dress and Millinery are given, as well as a most carefully edited List of the 
most readable Books of the day—only books of merit being criticised—so that readers 
of COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED have an absolutely reliable list of the very best 
of current literature that they can order from their libraries. 

A special feature is made of articles dealing with notable Gardens and Gardening 
generally. 





A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.— Its first number was a marvel. Its second every whit as good, The literary 
matter is of the highest quality.’ 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—‘ Embellished by exceptionally good photographic illustrations.’ 

BRISTOL MERCURY.—‘ We have never seen more beautiful printing.’ 

DAILY MAIL,—‘ The illustrations and sporting notes are excellent.’ 

KENTISH MERCURY.—‘ Absolutely no room for adverse criticism.’ 

MAN OF THE WORLD.—‘A marvellous sixpennyworth. The illustrations are an ornament to any 
drawing-room. 

NEWCASTLE JOURNAL.—‘ Just of the practical kind keen sportsmen appreciate. Admirably illustrated.’ 

PELICAN.— Oertainly the most artistically beautiful of its kind.’ 

STAR.—‘ As full of good things as an egg is full of meat.’ 

MORNING NEWS.— The very advertisements are artistically illustrated.’ 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.— A magnificent specimen of work.’ 

SPORTSMAN.—‘ It is, of course, the proprietors’ business how they can give such value forthe money. Our 
duty is to say that we have not seen so beautiful a production at anything like the price of this ly odical. 
The ph Vures are exquisite, Ten years ago—nay, five—they would not have been thought ble. The 
ao matter is sound and entertaining.’ 





bar OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSTALLS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NEWSACENTS. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand, London, Wo. 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols, small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


‘The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 
No other work on English literature takes so wide and 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
60 soundly and effectively. —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 
Sundays) from 9 A.M. till Sunset, Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. 








The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 


st. 48. 
- British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, Londcn. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co, 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Kdwarus « son, diay Koverts & Co., 
Butler & Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool, and all 
olesale Houses. 




















ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 





INVESTED FUNDS - 


£10,000,000. 


Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 


when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. 


With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘ Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STAR. 


‘Full of good humour and buoyancy.’—DuNDEE AD 


TISER. 
* He tells the story of hisjourney in very pleasant style.,—MANCHESTER COURIER. 
‘ Very fresh and entertaining . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, many of these 
being of a humorous kind, fitting in nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the letterpress.’ 


LIVEKPOOL Post. 


‘ Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route... . The numerous 
illustrations are well worth the price of the vo!ume.’—DaILy News. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—CO1ONtR8 AND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE—YET TRUE. 


Is it incredible that an illness of fourteen years should be cured in two months? 
Some may say it is impossible. But why is it impossible? A fire that has been 
blazing and smouldering alternately for fifty years may be completely extinguished in 
an hour. The most thorough and permanent reforms that ever took place in human 
affairs have been comparatively sharp and sudden. I tell you that when the right 
forces get to work at certain kinds of evils, the element of time hardly enters into the 
calculation. In some parts of America, for instance, the tremendous change from 
winter to summer practically occurs in two or three weeks. Every statement in the 
annexed letter has been carefully verified, yet in the middle ages the result would 
have been attributed to no power less than a power able to work miracles :— 

‘In the summer of 1875,’ says the writer, ‘after my confinement, I took a cold 
chill and failed to get up my strength. Cold, clammy chills broke over me, and I felt 
too exhausted to stir hand or foot. I had a bad taste in the mouth and my tongue was 
coated with slimy matter. I had no appetite, and after every bit of food I ate I had 
pain at the chest and a sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach. My breathing was 
short and laboured, and I had to be propped up with pillows. 

‘My knees and feet were swollen, being puffed up like a bladder; and after a 
time they broke out. For months I lay in bed unable to do anything ; and at other 
times I could barely walk about the house. I slept badly at night, and got little rest 
night or day. 

‘For fourteen long years I continued in this low, miserable state ; sometimes 
feeling better, and then bad as ever; but all the time in pain. I saw doctor after 
doctor and took medicines of all kinds, but nothing did me any good. 

‘Often I was so bad I thought I should die, and was attended by the doctors 
and clergy. All my friends and neighbours believed I would never get better. 

‘In August 1889, a book was sent to me by post, in which I read about Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and the good it had done many persons. The book described 
my own ailment, and I then resolved to give the remedy a trial. I sent to Messrs. 
Gratton & Co., the chemists, at Belfast, for a supply; and, after taking it a short 
time, I felt it was doing me good. First I could eat well, and the food agreed with 
me; and my breathing was easier. 

‘On this, I persevered with the medicine, and gradually but surely I grew 
stronger; and in two months was in good health, all the pain and depression having 
left me. I have since been well, keeping Mother Seigel’s Syrup in the house as a 
family medicine ; and it always maintains us in health. This remedy has saved my 
life. You are at liberty to publish my statement, and refer any inquiries to me. 
(Signed) Jane Usher, Aghadalgon, Glenlavy, near Lisburn, Ireland, August 17, 1897.’ 

This most remarkable case of cure is well known throughout the district in which 
it took place. The lady is the wife of Mr. Robert Usher, grocer and publican, and 
both are highly respected in the Aghadalgon district. Mrs. Usher states that since 
her wonderful restoration to health, the medicine which did the work is to be found 
in every house in the district, and in every instance it has benefited the persons with 
whom she has spoken. Both she and her husband tell their friends and customers of 
what it did for them. 

Here we have a case of chronic dyspepsia, with profound complications, of 
fourteen years’ standing cured in two months. It seems amazing—it 1s amazing— 
yet it is every word true. Other medicines failed, for the simple reason that they 
were not the right ones for the disease. Mother Seigel’s Syrup triumphed, as it were 
in a moment, Sacunan it was the right medicine. It had power over the disease, 
as water has over fire, or as sunlight and heat have over the darkness and damps of 
night. Beyond this point all is mystery. But what of that? Life itself is a 
mystery; and so are all things that concern and promote it. The practical fact is, 
that Mother Seigel’s Syrup crushes out disease when other treatment is vain, and 
snatches from death thousands who, without it, would soon c'ose their weary eyes in 
the sleep that knows no waking. That is why (like Mrs. Usher) they spread its fame 
wherever illness and pain cry out for succour. 
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In demy Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, Hand-made Paper, 10s, 6d. net ; Large Paper, £1. 11s. 6d. net, 
NOW READY. 


THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOCRAPHICAL SECTION 


OF THE 


Gentleman's Magazine Library, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 
CONTAINING 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND SURREY. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN— 





1. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

2. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 

3. a. Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 

4. Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 

6. Ham pshire, 1 Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
6. Kent. and Lancashire. 

7. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. 

. Norfo Northamptonshire, and Northumberland. 


ae amshire, Oxfordshire, and Rutland. 


10. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 

The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable 
tnformation concerning the Countics of England, which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, 
Antiquaries, and others. 





In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 6s. 
THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By ‘X,’ of the Saturday Review. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE AS TOLD BY THE 


PARISH REGISTER. By T. F. THISELTON Dyzr, M.A. Oxon, Author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings.’ 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By WitHenm Jensen. Translated 
by MARIANNE E. Suckiine. With a Preface by Professor G. FIEDLER. 
*An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated....A book quite out of a common.’ 


EAKER. 
‘A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place in the imaginative henatens of 
the present decade,’—ACADEMY. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RECORDS OF OLD TIMES: 
HISTORICAL, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, SPORTING, & AGRICULTURAL. 


By J. K. FOWLER (‘ Rusticus’). Demy 8vo. cloth, with 9 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


* Readers who have made the acquaintance of the books about old country life by Mr. Fowler will be glad to 
welcome another volume of recollections from the same entertaining pen.’—DaILy NEws. 
‘The is racy of the soil, and its comments on men and manners are often a ’—LEEDS MERCURY. 
‘Mr. Fowler has written a hook which is delightful from the beginning to the end. . There is not only 
penty of amusement in the book, but several chapters which are really interesting and carry you along with a 
dreez, sense of pleasure.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZEETE. 
is much that is curious in Mr. Fowler’s book. ... These were the “good old times” indeed, and 
Mr. Fowler's records of them are agreeable reading.’ fo ase OF THE WEEK. 
‘A bighly entertaining, chatty record.’—Bucks 
‘Distinctly yan pe book, full of agreeable rattle... Mr. Fowler is old enough to remember the old posting- 
days. ... He has good stories to tell about the steeplechases of his pee the roomy old-fashioned inns of Buck- 
inghamshire, and the amenities of the hunting-field. . nin kind of gossip fills not a few of these entertaining 
pages; and, for the rest, an melee ef the soil,’ —SPRA 
‘The book is illustrated by some good pictures bat fi it is the variety of interesting themes and the 
easy bong and the fluent tone of the book which will render it successful.’—MANCHESTER OOURIER. 
records of a man who has evidently taken a keen and unflagging interest in life as he has known it, 
and such men are always worth listening to when they fall to talking, especially when their memories travel so 


's.’—DAILY OHRONICLE. 
hes that ought not to fail of an audience. —LiTERARY WORLD. 
“In that favoured shire (Buokinghamsbire), Mr. Fowler is sure of an attentive audience, and there is a good 


de that may be read with amusement d its borders.’"—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘His personal recollections are _ th | incidents that, made known, contribute to the clothing with muscle 


and flesh the dry bones of history. . . . The book is one that my be taken up at any time and read wherever it 
ehances to open.’—Sportine LIFE. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 





SHAKESPEARE. 


THE ¢ CAMBRIDGE SRARESPRARE. A New and 
ition. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 


PLL. 9 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 
EDITION DE LUXE. 40vols. 6s. per vol. net. 
THE GLOBE EDITION. Edited LA. Ww. > CLARK 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Globe 8vo. 3s. 


THE, p VICTORIA E EDITION. — In 8 vols. 
Vol. Il. HISTORIES, 
Vol ul TRAGEDIES. Orown 8vo. 8s, 6d. each, 
THE EVERSLEY EDITION. In 10 vols. With 
Short Introductions and Foot-notes hn -<_—mead 
C.H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo. 5s. each v 
[Monthly from p dhe mg 1898, 
TENNYSON. 
COMPLETE FORTHCAL WORKS. With a Por- 
7s. 
Lord ‘Tennyson's : s Works arealso on by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Oo. in various other forms, 


WORDSWORTH. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With an Intro- 
duction by JoHN MoRLEY. With a Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE RECLUSE. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 64. 
POEMS. 8 vols. PROSE WORKS. 2 vols.5s. each. 
[Zversley Series. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
COMPLETE POBTICAL WORKS. With a Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
THE WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 6 vols. 
globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 
ESSAYS IN ORITICISM. First Series. 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series, 
EARLY AND NARRATIVE POEMS. 
LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POEMS. 
DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS, 
AMERICAN DISCOURSES, 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. 
Second Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
POEMS J ARD ) LYRICS OF A, 4 JOY OF EARTH. 
tion. Extra fc 
A READING OF EARTH. oo 8vo, 5s. 
MODERN LOVE: 4  Ragrins. To which is added 
e Sage Enam and ‘The Honest Lady.’ 
Bite fep. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS : be! EMPTY PURSE. Together with 
O THE OOMIC SPIRIT, TO YOUTH 


IN MEMORY. and VERSES. Fep. ? 8vo, 53, 


SHELLEY. 
POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Professor Downey, 
hb a Po t. Crown . 78. 
POEMS FROM SHELLEY. Selected and arranged 
by SToPFoRD A. BROOKE. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Golden Treasury Series. 


ELL. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, 
ra ~~ ee by THomMas HUGHES, Crown 


THE. "COLLECTED WRITINGS OF JAMES 
— LOWELL. In 10 vols. crown 8vo, 


HEARTSEASE, 4 AND RUE. With a Steel Portrait. 

wn 8 

POLITICAL. ESSAYS. Extra crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

LATEST LITERARY | ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
With a Portrait. Crown 

THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 





COLERIDGE. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With 
Introduction by J. D, OAMPBELL, and Portrait. 
Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEW DEOORATED EDITION. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM the Astro- 
nomer-Poet of Persia, Rendered into English 
Verse by U2... FITZGERALD. ted by 
bs to see see Dedicated to the Members 

Khayyém Club. An EDITION DB 
COKE, tn limited to 1,000 cepies. The decorated 
borders have been engraved on wood by OcravB 
Lacour. Bound in sateen a with by 
W.B. MAcDOUGALL. 12s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the 
nomer-Poet of Persia. itp hy Eaglioh 
Verse by EDWARD Frrgomato.. Extra crown 
8vo. parchment >. 

*,* Also an Edi iat top Heeemese Megane, 
Dous. In 2 vols. Illustrated, bound in white buckram 
elegant, extra crown 8vo. 24s. net. 

WHITTIER. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF sous GREER 





In7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
THE. "POETICAL WORKS. Complete Edition. 


a Port: 
POEMS, RELIGIOUS “IND DEVOTIONAL. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
NTE. 


THE HELL JHE wie eT THE 
PARADISE. Edi th Translation and Notes, 
by A. J. Soemn. is ae Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 6d. each. 

A a, TO DANTE. From the German 

+ By A. J. Burier, M.A. 


THE P’ PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, An 
Experiment in Literal Verse Translation. B 


y 
o. Coase SHaD MA. B.O.L. With an 
Introduction ~ 4 WALTER PaTsR, M.A. Extra 
crown 8vo. ent, 10s. net. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
7mm FORMS OF CHRISTINA i ROSSETTI. A New 
Edition. With by Dante 
af Oy Gi AY 8vo, 73. 

NEW ¥ POEMS. By CurisTina Rossetti. Hitherto 
unpublished or collected. Edited by WiLLIAM 

MICHAEL RosseTT!, Globe 8vo. 7s. 64, 


CLOUGH. 
POEMS. By AnrTHuUR HuaH OLoveH, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir. 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY, from Homer to 
Tennyson. With numerous representative quota- 
tions. By Francis T. PALGRAVE, late Professor 
d 7 in the University of Oxford. Crown 


THE "ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by Various Writers, and a General 
Introduction by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by 
THomaS HumPHRY WARD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Jonson to Dryd 's. 6d. Vol. III. Addison to 
__ 7s. 6a. Vi iv. Wordsworth to Tennyson, 

A HISTORY OF aelse POETRY. By W.J. 

B., M.A. Vol. I. The Middle 

“ieee of the ess Empire—The Encyclo 
pedic Education of the Ohurch—The Feudal 
System. Vol. II. The Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation : Influence of the Court and the Uni- 
versities. 8vo. 10s, net each. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrzp, London. 
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NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 


PROFESSIONS FOR BOYS, AND 
HOW TO ENTER THEM. 


The leading features of the volume may shortly be summarised thus :— 


4. Complete information as to the method of entering the different 
professions, and details of the cost of preparation, &c. 


2. Scales of remuneration, and all particulars as to pensions, allow- 
ances, &c. 
3. Descriptions of the mode of life which each profession entails, with 


an impartial statement of its drawbacks and advantages from 
the point of view of health, society, and so forth. 








Contents— 
HOME PROFESSIONS. 

1. The Navy. 6. Medicine. 
2. The Army. 7. The Church, 
3. The Home Civil Service. 8, Engineering. 
4, The Law.—The Bar. 9. The Mercantile Marine. 
5. The Law.—Solicitors. 

INDIAN PROFESSIONS. 
1. The Civil Service. 8. The Geological Survey. 
2. The Police. 9. The Educational Department. 
8. The Marine. 10. The Staff Corps. 
4, The Public Works Department. 11. The Bengal Pilot Service. 
5. The Telegraph Department. 12. The Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
6. The Indo-European Telegraph. 13. The Medical Service. 
7. The Forest Department. 14. The Bar. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROFESSIONS. 
1. The Consular Service. 7. Openings in Western Australia: — 
2. Eastern Cadetships. Farming. General. 
3. Student Interpreterships for Eastern 8. Farming in Canada. 
Countries. 9. Fruit Farming in California. 
4. The Cape Mounted Rifles. 10. Fruit Farming in Channel Isles. 
5. The 8. African Civil Service. 11. Gold Assaying and Mine Managing. 
6. The Natal Police. 12. Tea Planting. 
13. The Church Missionary Society. 





Che Pbhotogravure Album 


HitweErto it has been impossible for people of educated tastes to obtain at 
a reasonable cost an 

ARTISTIC REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOGRAVURE 
of PIcTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PAINTERS. 


No. 1, NOW READY, contains Five exquisite examples :— 
OPPORTUNITY MAKES THE THIEF. By P. C. Cuocarnz-MorzAv. Size 12} by 9. 
PHBE. By MApDELIENE LEMAIRE. Size 123 by 9. 

WHAT ARE YOU? ByL. Mayer. Size 9 by 123. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. By H. LatssEMEnt. Size 9 by 123. 
THE WRECK. By W. Prarr. Size 9 by 123. 


Price 2s. 6d.; post free 2s. 9d. 





Lonpon: BEETON & CO., Liurrszp, 10 and 11 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
The Trade supplied by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 
Max Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. ‘Translated by F, KNow.es. With 
Biographical Notices, The Text contains over 200 Illus'rations, besides Six Etchings by PHILIP ZILOKEN, 
Six Photogravure Plates, and Twelve Half-tone Full-page Piates. One handsome quarto volume, cloth 
extra, £2. 2s. net, 

ROME. By REINHOLD ScHOENER. Edited and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
(N. D’Anvers), Author of ‘The Elementary History of Art’ &c. With 290 Illustrations after Original 
Drawings by well-known Italian Artists. Demy 4to. unique binding case, £2. 2s. net. 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. With 380 Water-colour 
Drawings, 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous Explanatory Notes. By James Tissot. 2 vols. large 
imp. 4to. cloth, £12. 12s. net ; leather, £13. 13s. net. 


THROUGH THE YANGTSE GORGES: Trade and Travel in Western China. 
By ARCHIBALD J. LiTTLB, F.R.G.S, Entirely New Edition. With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By JoszpH EARLE STEVENS. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE: being the Narrative of a Trip to the Yukon 
Goldfields in the Summer of 1898. By JoLius M. PRICE, F.R.G.S., Special Artist-Correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News, Author of ‘ The Land of Gold.’ With Lilustrations. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA. By Henry E1exe, M.A. 


With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes that we have come across.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE: THE LIFE, GOOD WORKS, AND 
POLITIOAL EFFORTS OF. By Epwin A. Pratt, Author of ‘ Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign.’ With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, G.C.B. With an Account of 
Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, 1854-5, By Capt. 8. EARDLEY-W1LMOT, R.N. 
(retired), With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. i vol. royal 8vo. cloth, £1. 1s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE. By Rk. J. 


CoRNEWALL-JONES. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH THE OTHER ARMS: its Employment illus- 
trated from Military History; and its Re-armament with Quick-firing Guns Discussed. By Major E. 8, 
May, R.A., Author of ‘Guns and Oavalry.’ With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WILD EELIN: 


Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorro:;vs:. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ ‘Sunrise,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults of c’aracter vie for 
attractiveness. ... But we are not going to recapitulate a story which Mr. Biack has been at the pains to tell 
wth all his unique charm.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


NEW BOOK BY JULES VERNE. 


AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By JuLes Verne, Author of ‘From the Earth to 
= — ‘Around the World in Eighty Days,’ &c. With nearly 80 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 























NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


It is probable that the December Number of this Magazine for 1898 will surpass in 
popularity the previous holiday SCRIBNERS, which have almost invariably run out of print, 
no matter how much the editions have been enlarged. As usual, the Christmas Number 
will be devoted chiefly to art and fiction. The chief artistic feature will be F. J. Stimson’s 
very remarkable version of the first part of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung ‘The Rape 
of the Rhinegold,’ and the notable colour illustrations and decorations that accompany it 
made by Maxfield Parrish. 


With a Special Christmas Coloured Cover of rich de izn by AtbertT Herrer, with a wealth of 
illustration by the best American ilu-trators, with half-a-dozen or mor: shor: storie:, with some sp!endid co’our- 
printing, besides the ot .er special features, tne Christmas ScaIBNeER for 1898 will, if pos.ible, surpass the 
Christmas ScriBNERS ot former years. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lonrep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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JUST READY, 


ALL WE LIKE SHEEP. 


A Novel. By an ANONYMOUS WRITER. 16mo, 172 pages, price 1s. 6d. in paper; 
2s. in cloth. 


A CONSPICUOUS SUCCESS. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THE LITERARY WORLD calls‘ All We Like Sheep’ ‘ ANONYMOUS BRILLIANCE,’ and says: ‘It is lifted 
from the level ot the commonplace by sheer force of good writing andinsight into humannature. Thecharacters 
are well defined, more especially Frances and Ancilla, whose very hearts are laid bare. The book abounds in 
happy sentences, summing up situations with no ordinary aptness. Lifts the author, not into the kingdom of the 
great, but into a position of equality with, let us say, Beatrice Harraden or John Oliver Hobbes.’ 

THE CRITIC calls it ‘A Lesson In JUDGMENT,’ and says: ‘I have found “All We Like Sheep” intensely 
interesting. Frances Roy, the heroine, is strongly and even brilliantly drawn. The story of her renunciation, 
the subsequent scene between herself and her aged father, and her reappearance in the social world, are set forth 
with sympathy and vigour. An extremely clever prologue and epilogue are notable features of the volume. The 
writer is one of the most powerful and moving women writers whose work I have recently had cause to consider, 
Affording a more than usually charming study of character and circumstance.’ 

THE NEW AGE calls it ‘CLever ANONYMITY,’ and says: ‘It is an exceedingly clever piece of work and a 
remarkably good story—a much better story than it has been our lot to read for manyaday. There is admirable 
stuff in the book, and the description of provincial Humbleford, with its limitations and its cruelties, is excellent,’ 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC says: ‘“ All We Like Sheep” has achieved a notable success. In all essentials, 
this story of a modern girl, who goes out into the world to try her wings, is clever and convincing. It is full of 
realism, character, and admirable, if rather cynical, philosophy. The book abounds in clever little touches, and 
one or two episodes are very dramatic. The girl’s confession to her father, after ten years, is painful, but firmly 
handled, while the contrast between Frances and her old friend could only have been sketched by some quick 
and shrewd observer of provincial types.’ 


MURDER BY WARRANT. 


A Novel. By E. T. CoLuis. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi—254, price 5s. 


THE NEW AGE.—‘ The story is of a murder, for the committal of which a charge could be made against 
several people with much plausibility. . . . The novel is well worked out, the secret of the murder being carefully 
concealed until the end.’ 

THE LITERARY WORLD.—‘ Mr. Collis... makes his point; the picture of the stupid ruffian, con- 
demned, knowing himself innocent, in possession of small details which, used intelligently, would have thrown 
light upon the matter, but thought unimportant by his counsel, yet meeting the prospect of death with philoso- 
phic courage, is something more than pathetic—it is convincing.’ 


THE 


NEW CENTURY 
Review 


Vol. IV. No. 24. December 1898. 
LEADING CONTENTS. 


PAUL KRUGER AND KRUGERISM. By Dove.as Srory. 

THE MYSTERY OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. I.—Wuo was ‘Mr. W.H.’? By Oumina WALTERS. 
LA BELLE ARMEE FRANCAISE. By ©. A. HEALY. 

GEORGE MULLER AND HIS PRAYERS. By the AUTHOR OF ‘Evil AND EVOLUTION.’ 

THE TRUE CHARAOTER OF ‘NINETY-EIGHT.’ By J. D. O’SULLIVAN. 

ROUND THE LONDON PRESS. X.—TuE Two ARISTARCHUSES. By Dykk RHODE. 

LOGIC, LYMPH, AND LANOET: A Repty To Dr. Harpy. By ALEXANDER PAUL. 

EXTINCT AND NON-EXTINOT VOLCANOES, By T. H.S. Escorr. 

ULTRA. By Compron READE. 

SPAIN : A RETROSPECT AND A OrITICISM. By 8, E, SAVILLE. 


PICKWICKIAN STUDIES. V.—THE Pickwick CLUB. WHo was Pott? THE BELL AT BERKELEY 
HeaTH. THe GrReyHounD, DULWICH. GRIMALDI THE YOUNGER. By Percy FImTzGERALD. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BOOKWORM. 


Price SIXPENCE Monthly. EIGHT SHILLINGS per Annum—Post Free. 
Send Six Stamps for Specimen Copy. 














London: KELVIN GLEN & CO., 4 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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‘When in Doubt Consult “‘Hazell.”’” 
| Y A 7, E L L’ S : age cet - Issue. 
For i899. | ANNUAL 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
A CYCLOPAZDIC RECORD OF MEN AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 














The 1899 Edition contains many new and 
important features, including several Maps, and ‘Je 
so thoroughly revised and re-written as to form ||; 
practically a new book. 


a? 














FULL PROSPECTUS AND SPECIMEN PAGE FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST CARD. 





London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LIMITED, 1 Creed Lane, E.C. 


The Jacobite. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘ A thoroughly sound and cleverly-written historical novel, healthy in tone, full of wholesome excitement, 
and a distinct advance upon either “ Rhoda Roberts” or “ Methodist Idylis.” ... ‘the story is a distinctly clever 
one, the pictures of London life at that period being exceedingly well done. —LITERARY WORLD. 


‘ The tale is entertaining enough, and carries the reader smoothly on to its happy conclusion.’ 
St. JaMEs’s GAZETTE. 


_ ‘This is really an admirable story. The plot is a good one, and its development is full of interest. Mr. 
Lindsay has unquestionably a talent for romance, and this story of adventure is managed with real skill, and 
written with an ease and grace that make the reading of it a pleasure. Every lover of romance will thank the 
author for a delightful book.’—-METHODIST RECORDER, 

‘ The action of the narrative is well maintained, and the inevitable love story kept well in subordination. 
The book is sure to have a certain popularity among schoolboys.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘It is rather a strain upon one’s credulity that a seafaring lad of no education should develop quite so many 
talents in the way of riding, fighting, and arguing with his betters as the hero of this story. But when once 
we have strained at this gnat we need fear to swallow no camel in the story, which is a stirring one of the trials 
of some of those who devoted their services and lives to “the King over the water.” ’—VANITY Fam. 

‘A very pleasant little tale, with abundance of excitement and some pretty love passages.’—EcHO. 

‘The sun of the historical novel will not set altogether so long as books like Mr. Lindsay’s continue to be 
written. He has caught the cheerful clink of sword and sabre, the pleasant click of the ready trigger, and the 
sound of the rushing of armed men. . . . This is the sort of story that serves to restore one’s faith in the chivalry 
of human nature.’—MornNING LEADER. 

‘ The book occupies a high moral plane, and is written in stirring and attractive form.’—MsTHODIST TIMEs. 

‘. . » If you are to be so particular, what is to become of stirring stories? . . . excellent onelike this is quite 
good enough to stand such criticism.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘There is much spirit and interest in the narrative, and the setting in the Romney Marshes, at Havre, and 
in the purlieus of Maiden Lane is sufficiently picturesque.'—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Mr, Lindsay is a lively writer, who can make a plot of this kind sufficiently interesting. He has written 
something more than a passable story of a stirring period in English history.—SPEAKER. 

‘A -ended love-story forms a pretty background to what is a thoroughly praiseworthy novel. The 
stirring incidents are strung together with consummate skill, and there is a healthy romance about the whole 
book which makes it very pleasant reading.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘He gives us a good glimpse into the intrigues of the day, and into the shady characters of some of the 
Principal intriguers,’—DaILy CHRONICLE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Rachel Langton. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘The Witch Wife’ &c. 


‘Sarah Tytler is ever earnest and eloquent, and “Rachel Langton,” which contains sketches of several 
ad mirably-contrasted types, will rank with her best work.’-—BLACK AND WHITE. 


* Miss Tytler has put much good workmanship, much honest conviction, and much ability into the writing 
of it.—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘This is a healthy story, and well told.’—DuNDEE CouRIER. 
* It has a good many points to recommend it, apart from its literary merit.’—BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 
‘A high-toned and deeply interesting story. ... The description of Sophy Green, the advanced woman, 


isa piece of genuine comedy. The story may be read with advantage for its intrinsic interest and also for its 
elevating sympathies,’—ACADEMY. 

‘ The veteran authoress who goes under the name of Sarah Tytler has accustomed us to expect from her 
pen work which is wholesome and vigorous, and which shall possess some interest beyond that of mere fiction. 
But she has not, so far as we know, produced of late years so careful and absorbing a character-sketch as that 
painted in “ Rachel Langton.” . .. The book abounds in clever scenes and admirably drawn characters, and can 
be heartily recommended as one of the best novels of the year. —GUARDIAN. 

‘In this healthy and pleasing story Miss Tytler has very successfully tackled a social problem—not, 
however, of the unsavoury kind... . . The characters are well conceived and developed. —GLasaow HERALD. 


* “Rachel Langton” is very good reading.’—WorLD. 

‘Deeply thoughtful, and withal most interesting... .A picture, sympathetic but discriminating, of a 
strong though somewhat narrow character is drawn with admirable skill’ —LivERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘ The story is well and simply told.” —WeEsTERN Press. 

* Those who like a quiet story of the feelings, and a pleasantly-drawn picture of the slow adaptation of a 
sad woman’s character to conditions of happiness, will read it with interest and enjoyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* The plot of this story is natural, the incidents are numerous and interesting, and the character of Rachel 
is faithful and consistent throughout.’—BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


‘In respect to descriptive force put forth with admirable sobriety, and to convincing characterisations 
vigorous in design and delicate in finish, “ Rachel Langton” is one of the most remarkable stories which have 
been published for some months past.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Tragedy in Marble. 


By ADAM LILBURN, Author of ‘ The Borderer.’ 


*It holds the interest of the reader throughout,’—ScoTsMan. 


‘The tale is told with rare simplicity and tender pathos. .. . We congratulate the author on his natural and 
moving litile narrative.’—EcuHo. 


* The motive of the story is a good one, and the writer gives evidence of a considerable gift of fancy aud 
imagination.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


‘The story is told plainly and directly, and with an incisive vigour which is positively unfashionable in 
these days of neurotic mumblings.’—-MANCHESTER COURIER. 


‘The idea of the story is particularly ingenious, worked ont rapidly, but with epic strength.... A book 
that alternately amuses the reader and impresses the imagination. There is much realism in it, and also much 
vivid portrayal of strange, forcible types of mind and character. It is a book that makes itself read.’ 

NEWCASTLE LEADFR. 

‘A pathetic little tale, instinct with life... . The studio talk is very well done, and the writer is evidently 
acquainted with the phase of life that he depicts. —LiTRRARY WORLD. 

‘The characters and their tragedy contain the germs of a fine tale..—Pat_ Mat GAZETTE, 

‘It is an old story, but told here with some new force.’—ATHENZUM. 

* The story needs no recommendation from us; it carries its own imprimatur, and everyone who reads it is 
sure to commend it to his neighbour as one of the most striking novels that have recently eae “7! 

OOKSELLER. 

‘ The story embodies a fine conception, evolves a splendid character—that of the Salvationist model—and is 

skilfully told. So good is it as a whole, that one grudges its compression within the one-volume limit.’ 
SpPorTine LIFE. 

‘Mr. Lilburn gives us the reverse of the Galatea legend in his capital novel, and he must be credited with a 
thoroughly artistic, careful piece of work, very tragic but very human, and by no means conventional.’—WORLD. 

‘ Pretty and pathetic. ... Astrange mysticism runs through this romance of the studio, in whose pages 
® poetic imagination is visible, oxpuunnel very delicately and with sincere patbos.’—SPEAKEB. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 
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Chatto & Windus's Catalogue of forthcoming 
Books in Fiction and General Literature, 


including some recent Publications. 
[December 1898.] 
ars 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Joan, the Curate. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh’ &c. 








In January. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Red Bridal. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 





Also by WILLIAM WESTALL. In the press. NEW EDITIONS. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Phantom City. (ready. | Red Ryvington. 


A Queer Race. | Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
Ben Clough. Trust-money. 
The Old Factory. Sons of Belial. 





As a Man Sows. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Slum Silhouettes. 


By J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. 
A NEW ‘TIMES’ NOVEL. In January. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


Infatuation. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Miss Balmaine’s Past.’ 











CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Beyond the Pale. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Tragedy in Marble. 


By ADAM LILBURN, Author of ‘ The Borderer.’ 











In preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Plaster Saint. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of ‘ Ought we to Visit Her?’ &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City’ &c. 
Also by SARAH TYTLER. NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Rachel Langton. | Sapphira. {sie 


Shortly. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Mary Unwin: a Romance. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity’ &c. 
Also by ALAN ST. AUBYN. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fortune’s Gate. 














Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Jacobite: 
A Romance of the Conspiracy of the Forty. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘Rhoda Roberts,’ ‘Methodist Idylls,’ &c. 








CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This Little World. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth decorated, 3s. 6d. 


The Fortune of the Rougons. 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
Revised Translation, with an Introduction by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 





In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth decorated, 35. 6d. 


The Abbé Mouret’s Transgression. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 
Revised Translation, with an Introduction by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 





Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
The Dram-Shop. | His Excellency. | Doctor Pascal. 
Fat and Thin. The Downfall. gga 
Money. The Dream. | Rome. Paris. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
Snazelleparilla. 


Decanted by G. S. orn 
With Portrait of G. H. SNAZELLE, and 65 Illustrations by CHARLES LYALL. 


In the press) A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Miss Wentworth’s Idea. 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘ Billy Bellew’ &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 
In the press. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


The Glamour of the Impossible: 
An Improbability. 
By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Which is Absurd’ &c. 


Immediately. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Gideon Fleyce. 


By HENRY W. LUCY (‘Toby, M.P.’) 
In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 62. 


The Records of Vincent Trill, 


of the Detective Service. 
By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs’ &c. 


Recent Six-Shilling Novels. 
Was She Justified ? By FRANK BARRETT. 
Miss Balmaine’s Past. By B. M. CROKER. 
A Woman Worth Winning. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. 8yG. A. HENTY. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. ByL.T. MEADE. 
A Woman Tempted Him. sy WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Crown 8vo. linen decorated, gilt top, 55. 


Some Later Verses. _ by BRET HARTE. 
Recent Two-Shilling Novels. 





























- ALEXANDER BY E. L ae LINTON 
- ywith Interest. | Mona’s Choice. Dulcie Everton. 
By betes By Wit. BY BUSTIN CCARTHY, M.P. 
BY GRANT ALLEN *The Riddle Ring. 
Under Sealed Lgueere. BY D. Mor tby MURRAY 
BY FRANK BA Nails. 
FAN aa 2 Scandal. BY es. Wrepesites. PRAED 
BY $n WALTER Ff SANT Mrs. 
evolt of Man. BY F. W._ROBIN INSON 
*In Deacon’s Orders. Mig ya = the Dark. 
ad yy BY WW; He the Mane 
BY B. rk CROKER. *Heart of Oak. 
Fite Real Lady Hilda. *The Convict Ship. 
ee 4 ne? BY ALAN BT. OS By 
BY Sek we DON miett Diamonds. 
oe of Michael BY GEORGE R. SIMS 
Danevitch. *Rogues and Vagabonds. 
BY Ans. b pngearens BY prt ART 
*The Professor’s Experiment. The ‘Master of Rathkelly. 





%,* Marked * are issued also in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 











In the press. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 125. 6d. 


Sketches from Memory. 


By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 
In the press) A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


With a Silken Thread. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth decorated, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Once upon a Christmas Time. 


By GEOR R. SIMS. With 8 Illustrations by C. GREEN, R.I. 


Dagonet Dramas of the Day. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. portrait cover, Is. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. Set in new type, medium 8vo. 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. By HALL CAINE. [Shortly. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. 
By WALTER BESANT. | By Proxy. By JAMEs Payn. 
The Golden Butterfly. By Water | Peg Woffington; and Christie John. 
BESANT and JAMES RICE. | stone. By CHARLES READE. 
The Deemster. By Hatt Caine. | The Cloister and the Hearth. By 














Antonina. By WILKI£ CoLLINs. CHARLES READE. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE CoLtins. ‘Jt is Never Too Late to Mend.’ By 
Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLINs. CHARLES READE. 

Moths. By Ourpa. Hard Cash. By Cuar es READE. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


More Tram ps Abroad. ty marx wary. 





Also by MARK TWAIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
Roughing it; and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 
The American Claimant. With 8: Illustrations by Hat Hurst and others. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEarpb. 
Tom Sawyer, De ive, &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and 6 lilustrations by Louis Logs. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemace. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. | The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 111 Illustrations. 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. P 
The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain and CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. With 212 Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 1,0 Illustrations. | Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemste. 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 
The Stolen White Elephant. | The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


Mark Twain’s Sketches. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 25. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With 12 Illustrations by F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. A 
* 9 . . ~ 
Bird’s=Eye View ot Picturesque India. 
By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET LIBRARY. Post 8vo. half-cloth, 2s. 
ze ca 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
With Introduction and Notes by T. McCRIE, D.D. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 











AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. Shortly. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Miscellanies. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ 


NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The British Empire. 


By the Ricut Hon. Sin CHARLES DILKE, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘ Greater Britain.’ 
*.* A reprint of a series of articles contributed to several newspapers during 1898. 


UNIFORM with the LIBRARY EDITIONS of ‘LONDON’ and ‘WESTMINSTER.’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


South London. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, M.A., F.S.A. 
With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. 











CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Charm, and other Drawing-Room Plays. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER POLLOCK. 
With 50 Illustrations by CHRIS HAMMOND and A. JULE GoopMAN. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top, 35. 6d. 


The Stevenson Reader: 


Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. With 10 full-page Illustrations. 
In the press) A NEW EDITION, REVISED. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. 


WITH THE STORY OF HIS TIMES AND HIS WORK. 
By M. E. HAWEIS, Author of ‘ Chaucer for Children.’ 








Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


Through the Gold=-Fields of Alaska 
to Bering Straits. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map and 33 full-page Illustrations. 





In preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


Stories of Adventure. By HARRY DE WINDT. 


In preparation. Small quarto, cloth, 6s. 


The Ship: her Story. 


id W. CLARK RUSSELL. With about 60 Illustrations by H. C. SPPincs WRIGHT. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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A NEW EDITION, a THROUGHOUT, — RESET IN NEW TYPE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems. 
Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a LIST OF 
THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS. 
By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Voice and Violin: Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 


By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.’ 
In the press. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 245. 


Reminiscences. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Also by JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P.--REVISED EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


A History of Our Own Times 
From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 


A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 
12s. each.—POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each.—JUBILEB EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.— 
POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Joun 
ASHTON. With 84 Illustrations. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Rev. C. W. 
BarpsLey, M.A., Author of ‘ Our English Surnames.’ 

Fifty Years Ago. By WatTER Besant. 144 Illusts. Lan. 8 

English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of the Pro- 
gress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourng. With 32 Illustrations. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dog- 
matic. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. 

MythsandDreams. By EpwarpC opp, Pres. Folk-Lore Soc. 
George Colman’s Humorous Works: ‘ Broad Grins,’ 
‘My Nightgown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life of the Author and Frontispiece. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By Btancuarp 
JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a Bibliography. ; 

Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Portrait and 40 Illustrations. : 

Thomas Hood’s Choice Works in Prose and Verse. 
With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. 
By WILLIAM Jongs, F.S.A. With hundreds of Illustrations. 

Credulities, Past and Present. By Wutiam Jones, 
F.S.A. With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: a History of Regalia. By 
WituiaM Jones, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. 


























London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Complete Art of Firework-Making. By Tuomas 


KgnrisH. With numerous Illustrations. [ Shortly. 

Charles Lamb’s Complete Works, including ‘ Poetry for 
Children’ and ‘ Prince Dorus.’ With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile of MS. 

The History of Signboards from the Earliest Times. 
By Jacos Larwoop and J. C. Hottsn. Coloured Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. 

The Maclise Portrait-Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters: 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE. Memoirs by WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 

My First Book. By Sir Watrer Besant, JAMES Payn, 
W. CLARK Pg om Gaant ALLEN, HALL Caring, Grorce R. Sims, RupvARp 
Kiptinc, A. CoNAN Doyie, M. E. Brappon, F. W. Rosinson, H. RIpER 
HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, Mor.ey Roserts, D. CHRISTIE 
MourRAY, MARIE CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, BRET HARTER, 
‘Q.,’ ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L, STEVENSON. With 185 Illustrations. 

Popular Astronomy. By J. Ramsosson. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Illustrations. " 

The Englishman’s House: a Practical Guide for all 
Interested in Selecting or Building a House. By C. J. RicHARDsON. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 534 Illustrations. ; 

Our Old Country Towns. By Atrrep Rimmer. With 
§4 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By A rrep 
RmmMER. With 52 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. By Atrrep Rimmer. 
With 58 Illustrations. . [ Shortly. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and 
School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. 
By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Complete Works; with 
Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England. Edited by WiLL1AM Honk. With 140 Illustrations. 

Dean Swift’s Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Clubs and Club Life in London. By Joun Tiss, 

F.S.A. With 41 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities. By Joun 
Tims, F.S.A. With 48 Illustrations. 

The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 2 Woodcuts. 

Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. Portrait and Facsimile. 

Studies in Life and Sense: Natural History Papers. By 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. With 36 Illustrations. 

Caricature History of the Georges; or, Annals of the 
House of Hanover. By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. With over 300 Illustrations. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, en" 
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SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 full-page Illustrations. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 55. 


The Hastings Chess Tournament. 


Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games played Aug.-Sept. 1895. With 
Annotations by PiLitsBpuRY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, 
BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, Mason, and ALBIN ; Biographical 
Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 22 Portraits. Edited by H. F. CHESHIRE. 








Demy 8vo. cloth, with 8 full-page Illustrations, ros. 6d. ; LARGE-PAPER copies, 215. net. 


Records of Old Times: 


Historical, Social, Political, Sporting, & Agricultural. 
By J. KERSLEY FOWLER. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


One Shilling Monthly, or 145. a year, post-free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘TABLE TALK’ by Sy_Lvanus URBAN appears monthly. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1899. (In the press.) 
Walford’s County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1899). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c: Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, Sos. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
House of Commons (1899). Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1899). 


Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1899). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Walford’s Shilling Knightage (18909). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1899). 


Containing a List of all the Members, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN 
I.ANE, Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15. 6d. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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A NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. 


Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a LIST OF 
THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS, 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


‘For purposes’of general literary reference IT I3 UNIQUE. Perbaps its most useful feature is a list of 
English authors and their works, which is both carefui and exnauative. .. . Mrs. Hayman deserves our warmest 
thanks for the industry she has devoted to bringing up to date this REALLY INVALUABLE HANDBOOK.’ 


LITERATURE. 

‘Dr. Brewer has left behind him a monument of intelligent, well-directed assiduity that will be as 
enduring as, and far more useful than, anything, how costly soever, that might be turned out in marble. An 
old friend needs no introduction ; but it may be said that in his new dress he is portlier than ever, the revised 
edition numbering 1501 pages, as against 1399 of its predecessor. As each page is a mine of information, my 
Baronite thinks this will be welcome news.’—PUNCH. 

‘Messrs. Chatto and Windus sent us ae a copy of a new edition, revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged, of “ ‘The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and Stories,” by the late Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Dr. Brewer died last year, before he had finished correcting the proofs of the revision, and he left the work to 
his daughter, Mrs. Nellie Cobham Hayman. With the assistance of the Librarians of the Nottingham, Lancaster, 
and Eastbourne Free Libraries, she has carried forward her father’s labours in a spirit and with an industry 
indistingnishable from his own. There is scarcely a celebrated name in fiction, an allusion in literature or 
speech, a proverb, a plot, or a poem, which have passed into the language, that will not here be found with 
suitable explanatory notes. There is, besides, an English and American Bibliography and a list of the authors 
and dates of dramas and operas. A Reference Library without a Brewer's “ Reader” brought up to date would 
lose much of its interest and usefulness. It is gratifying to see that the death of the original compiler has not 
interfered, so far as the public are concerned, with the production of a new edition."—STANDARD. 

* The “* Handbook,” besides containing the life-history of every character in literature, is full of curious and 
out-of-the-way information, as the instances just given testify. —-DaILy CHRONICLE. 

‘The series of useful books of ready reference which we owe to the industry and the erudition of the late 
Dr. Brewer comprises none more useful than his “ Reader’s Handbook,” ... It was no small service to have 
furnished us with a ready means of refreshing the memory on such topics, and it is no wonder that the “‘ Hand- 
book” has, since its first appearance nearly thirty years ago,run through numerous editions and undergone 
considerable improvements. , . . It will doubtless enjoy in its new form an extended popularity.’ DaiLy NEws. 

‘A new, enlarged, and revised edition of an invaluable book. It is indeed a handbook which no literary 
man should be without, for it is crammed with useful references.,—BOOKMAN. 

‘A book which, like Dr. Brewer's other works of reference, should find a welcome space on every reader's 
bookshelves. If one wants to have a brief account of such names as are used in allusions and references, the 
plot of popular dramas, the story of epics, and the outline of well-known tales; if one wants to know the 
authors, the characters, and the sources of popular plays, he has only to inquire within. An English and 
American Bibliography is also supplied, and great pains have been taken to ensure accuracy. This is an 
enlarged and revised edition of a thoroughly useful work.’—TaBLET. 

‘The present edition is a great advance upon its predecessor, and is one of the most useful and trustworthy 
works the reader can have at his hand.'—NoTEs AND QUERIES. 

‘The book as it now appears is well fitted to maintain its place among the most convenient and trustworthy 
manuals of literary reference,”—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ A justly-valued work of reference. . . . A work more than ever worthy of trust and praise.’—GLOBE. 

_ ‘It bas already its established reputation as a trustworthy and comprehensive book of reference on literary 
history and literary allusions. The new edition gives it a shape more valuable than ever.’—ScoTSsMAN. 

‘A very useful book for the student, and an invaluable one for literary men and politicians. ... The 
“ Handbook” isa mine of information not obtainable elsewhere. In the brief outlines of the plots of famous 
books Dr. Brewer excels.’—S7. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

‘A new edition was badly needed, and will be welcome to all who know the usefulness of the volume... . 
It was a colossal undertaking.’—INDEPENDENT. 

‘To commend a book which thousands of people have found indispensable would be superfluous—but it 
may be said that it is the most comprehensive work in existence so far as “allusions, references, proverbs, plots, 
and stories” are concerned. It is, indeed, a compendium of all tht is famous. odd, or interesting in literature, 
and it is excellent reading itself, The range is amazing, and strict paius have evidently been taken to secure 
accuracy.’—PuBLISHERS’ OIRCULAR. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A Dictionary of Miracles. 


_* Dr. Brewer is well-known as one of the most laborious of compilers, and the present dictionary will fully 
maintain his reputation. The work really does afford a very instructive and interesting picture of one aspect 
of mediseval religious thought, and the author’s eccentricities have at least the merit of being amusing. Alto- 
gether, one might find much worse entertainment for an occasional half-hour than is provided in this—we will 
borrow Dr. Brewer's own epithet—“Gargantuan ” book.’—ACADEMY. 

*“The yom of Miracles” is one of those interesting and multifarious works by which Dr. Brewer 
supplies the place of libraries. He desires simply to state opinions as he finds them, without scrutiny or infer- 
— He has produced a useful volume, the only fault of which perhaps is that it is only too interesting and 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 64. 


The Stevenson Reader: 


Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. With 10 Full-page Ilustrations. 


*“ The Stevenson Reader” is the outcome of a happy inspiration on the part of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr, 
Stevenson’s collaborator in more than one of his works. . . . In the three-score-and-ten selections here presented, 
Mr. Ozbourne must be allowed to have done well by his friend. The extracts are happily chosen .. . the book 
is beautifully illustrated.’—GLasGow HERALD. 

* Fortunate are the children whose teacher permits them to use the “Stevenson Reader.”... Here is some- 
thing from almost every one of Stevenson’s books.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* Happy the schoolboys who are lured along the ways of learning in such entertaining company.'—SPrakEr, 

‘The choice made is a catholic one, wnenting over prose and poetry, essays and tales; and it should please 
the taste of both old and young lovers of Stovensen.'—-oosmeas. 

‘ Contains capital selections of verse and prose, and is well illustrated. —ATHEN RUM. 

‘ Intended to be a school-book, it should not fail to secure an older audience.’—BLACK AND WHITa, 

‘The son-in-law and lately the collaborator of the greatest modern master of English prose writing has 
evidently undertaken the work of selection as a labour of love. Possibly he has been aided to some extent by his 
re of the author’s own preferences; but be that as it may, the book is one that may be picked up at 
apy time asa mental tonic and refresher when time would not permit of tackling an entire story afresh.’ 


LIVERPOOL Poser. 
‘No modern writer has written with more constant picturesqueness, or struck more frequently the note of 
heroism than Stevenson ; and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who was his partner in devising sv many stirring adventures, 
must have had a pleasant task in selecting from his books a series of thrilling passages.’ GUARDIAN. 





SS 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The Phantom City. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red Eagle.’ 


‘A stirring tale."—ScorrisH LEADER. 

‘ We have read the book from beginning to end with equal pleasure and excitement.’—Timms. 

* Lovers of the marvellous have another capital story of adventure offered them in “ = a City.”* 
AILY CHRONICLE. 


re See 
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‘ A singular and powerful novel.’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
i ‘A brisk and ingenious tale of adventure such as we should all be glad to see cropping up again.’—WokLD. 
‘ Full of vigour, and sure to be popular.’—LiverPooL MERcURY. 





Immediately. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| A Queer Race. 
; By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘Red Ryvington.’ 


‘An exciting tale which enthrals the reader's attention from first to last.—BrisToL MERCURY. 
/ * It is seldom that we have read anything more exciting. EUROPEAN 
\ ‘It is doubtful whether so many exciting incidents and harrowing scenes have ever before been contained ia 
H the compass of one volume.’—MoRNING Post. 
‘It reminds us in parts of “King Solomon’s Mines,” and in other parts of Lord Lytton’s fascinating 
romance “The Coming Race.” We must refer readers to Mr. Westall’s pages. They are not likely to lay the 
book down until they have reached the concluding page..—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


Dagonet Dramas of the Day. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. portrait cover, 1s. 


: e ~L ests in this volume with a humorous wit that only the most morose amongst mankind oan fail to 

relish. His “ of the Day” are mirthful flings at the follies and fads of the age . . . pointed with hearty 
ughter.’—LLoyp’s News. 

* They are always clever, and eminently light and Londony in their touch.’—-ScoTsMan. 

* Mr. Sims hits at some faults in our judicial and criminal departments, and besides being a general censor 
is a delightful companion.’ —LiTERARY WORLD. 

‘ This readable and am little volume, in which he has certainly put on the boldest spirit of mirth.’—Era. 

* Dagonet can enliven the dallest of moments, and is a laughing pitnenghar who deserves all the encourage- 
ment and gratitude that we have to spare.’—BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘He must be a dull dog indeed who cannot enjoy the reckless humour and iavention of such playlets as 
“The Revolt of the Daughters,” * The Splendid Pauper,” and “‘ Curfew up to Date.” ’—DatLy News. 

‘ They are sketchy little pieces, dealing with varied topics, ranging from Ibsen to motors, and from curates 
to promoters. They are all characteristic, and will doubtless appeal to Mr. Sims's many admirers.’—WORLD. 

‘ Mr. Sims has exercised his talents very ingeniously, and in the dramas most of the foibles and fashions of 
the time are pilloried by good-humoured satire.’"—LIVERPUOOL Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth decorated, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


Once upon a Christmas Time. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. GREEN, R.I. 


‘One feels like getting into fresh air again in reading a story of such expansive, robust oe. 
EREE. 

‘A charming story, which tells us a good deal about old London and old English life.’—Patt MALL GazEITE. 

* Mr. Sims’s story is too good to quarrel with. ... The story is of an old-fashioned t; but simply and 
effectively told; and Mr. Sims has successfully avoided monotony by putting each chapter of his story into the 
mouth of a different The book is effectively illustrated.’—MANOHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘A kindly, old- Christmas tale, with comic and sentimental interludes... .Some excellent 
drawings by Mr. Green add charm to the book.’—AcAaDEMY. 

‘An agreeably told story, with a Wilkie Collins touch in the telling that makes one wish it twice as long... 
Bensusan, with his odd eyes, is a sketch by a master.’—SporTinG LIFE. 


‘Mr. Sims’s story has the of being told by a different person in each chapter. . . . In less skilful 
hands the method would be a but Mr. Sims triumphs over difficulties of this sort, and the result is a very 
pleasant Ohristmas story which would make a pretty gift-book.’—LiTgRARY WORLD. 


ft- 
‘The materials of which “ Once upon a Christmas Time” is constructed are few and simple, and they form a 
pathetic little picture. . . . The volume is decked with good illustrations by Mr. Charles Green.’—ATHEN £UM. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘Saint Mungo’s City.’ 


‘Of “ Mrs. Oarmichael’s Goddesses ” it is no small praise to say that it might very well have come from the 
pen of Mrs. Oliphant.’—STANDARD. 

‘The story of the goddesses who were reared, as roses out of dung, on the _ of a shop from whose 
pollution they were rigidly excluded by their idolising mother, is admirably told.’—Trura. 

‘A curious study of Scottish ways and manners at the beginning of this century, and a pleasant — 

ORLD, 

‘There can be no doubt regarding the actuality of speech and scene in this graphic book. . . . It is much 
more than a capital story that we have here ; it is an epitome of last-century Scottish life, with its laxity of morals 
and rigidity of belief.—Mornina LEADER. 

‘There is considerable merit in “Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses.” Distinctness and consistency are observable 
in the character-drawing, and Mrs. Carmichael herself is an example of finished portraiture. e prison scene 
of reconciliation between mother and son is admirably done, and is full of graceful and pathetic little touches.’ 

St. JamMEs’s GAZETTE. 

* Miss Tytler has had long experience in the construction of novels, and thie work is not unworthy of her 
reputation. Especially is it commendable for the manner in which she has used local colour in her descriptions 
of the Dundee of the period before Waterloo. —DuNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* Miss Tytler’s book gives us many quaint glimpses of Scots life nigh a hundred years ago, and may be read 
with much pleasure,’—GLascow HERALD. 

‘Miss T. has shown more incisive characterisation in her Dundee story than we have observed in her 
recent efforts, Mrs. Carmichael .. . is a consistent portrait of a worthy woman,’—ATHENAUM. 

‘A very good story ... light, pleasant, and wholesome.’—SPECcTATOR, 

‘It is essentially a love story, and it is told with a degree of naturalness that is not always observable in 
modern fiction when the characters are all of Scottish birth. ... The story is told with a great deal of quaint 
humour.’—SCOTSMAN. 

‘The book is certainly one of the best given to the public by the prolific author.’—-LLoyp’s NEws. 

* The story has much pathos, and is full of humour... . Miss ler’s style continues as attractive as ever, 
and we have to thank her for an able, interesting, and pleasant story, full of local colour and striking incidents,’ 

DuNDEE COURIER, 

‘One of the main charms of the story lies in its quaint, quiet humour, . . . Miss Tytler writes in the manner 
of one who is assured of the interest and sympathy of her readers,'—ABERDEEN Frk& PRESS. 

‘A pleasing story. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘A very pretty story, showing much observation and judgment in the delineation of character.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘ Miss Tytler’s story is a good one; her characters are clearly individualised and natural, and her pictures of 
Dundee, its streets, its merchants, and its general peculiarities, are admirable.'—DarLy Matt. 

‘Miss Tytler keeps her old vigour, and in this last tale, while there is all the good Scotch grit of her early 
work, there is also a firmer and a more philosophical grasp of character. The stories of the coddesses and their 
suitors made good enough reading, but the figure of the mother dominates the book—one of Miss Tytler's best.’ 

KMAN, 

‘A Scottish writer whom we have heard from seldom of late, Miss Sarah Tytler, has lately proved how vital 
sre her energies still, and how firm her hand. Indeed, one must go a long way back in her work to find 
anything so vigorous, so well knit together as the story to which she has given the strange name of 
“ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses.” . , . The story of their relations is a masterpiece.’—SkETCH. 

‘There is a charm of style and homeliness of treatment about it that distinguish it agreeably from much 

t passes current with the average novel-reader.’—BIRMINGHAM Post. 

‘Incident does not fail, and interest is kept up to the end. As a study of manners and character it is 
admirable.’—GuARDIAN. 

‘ Admirable in its own quiet and unemotional way. . . . “ Mrs. Carmichael” is among the very best of Miss 
Tytler’s creations, and that is high .’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ The interest of the book lies ost entirely apart from the st~ry ; it is found in the sketches of character 
and of the customs and life of people in Scotland a good many yeers ago. .. . In these particulars Miss Tytler 
has been entirely successful. She knows her people, and she makes us know them also; and if we do not always 
like them, we find them at least entertaining’"—BLACK AND WHITS. 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Picturesque India. 
By the Right Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.L, ¥.R.S., &c. 


‘A book fullof the most lively interest... . Those about to visit India, whether on business or pleasure, must 
certainly possees the book ; and people at home will gain from its entertaining pages an excellent idea of what 
India looks like. . . . Thirty illustrations from the author’s own hand add a very great deal to the interest of a 
picturesque and useful volume.’—ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 

‘Sir Richard Temple's long residence in the East, as well as his public services to the Empire, lend not merely 
interest but authority to his short study of a great subject, “ Picturesque India.” . . . The sunshine and colour, 
the gentleness and patience of the people are all reflected in the picture. Sir Richard Temple is to be con. 
gratulated on having brought the ends of the Empire together in the compass of a book of two hundred pages, 
which are filled with discernment and sympathy no less than with judgment and knowledge.’—LzEDs Mercury. 

‘Among the hundreds of books on India it does manage to convey, perhaps better than any other to a 
previously uninformed reader, a@ gencral intelligent conception of what India is—its government, its native 
courts, its antiquities, its sport... . Sir Richard Temple has provided us with a volume excellently adapted 
both to interest and instruct the public on the subject of our great Eastern Empire.’—LITrERATURB. 

‘He conjures up scene after scene of magnificence and beauty, and adds many intimate touches to each 
picture out of the fulness of personal knowledge. .. . The book contains a good deal more than its title might 
appear to suggest.’—SPEAKER. 

‘ He has an artist’s eye, and a command of pictorial speech not unworthy of that marvellous land. His pen 
is as ready as his tongue; and this little volume is exactly the kind of guide-book for tourists who, knowing 
nothing of India beforehand, want to “do” all they possibly can of it.’—Damy NEws. 

‘A bright and useful little book. If anybody understands India, and could say useful things about her, it is 
Sir Richard Temple, who brilliantly helped to govern her, and left behind him, after many years of good Indian 
service, a record faultless for courage, duty, and high spirit. His little book is rendered more charming by the 
reproduction in black and white of some thirty water-colour sketches.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘A charming book. Altogether an agreeable volume, by an author who can chat pleasantly about subjects 
which he knows well.’—Timzs. 

* Aseries of chapters on India which deserve the attention of a very wide class of readers. ... It is onlya 
skilful writer who can a much knowledge of this kind into little space, and this has been done without 
in oe" diminishing the pleasant flow of the narrative. —ScOTSMAN. 

* Written lightly and pleasantly, and yet conveying much practical information about our rule in India, 
deserves a hearty welcome. . .. This little book forms a Landy and enjoyable introduction to the study of our 

dian Empire.’—EcnHo. 

‘Its object is to present the principal features of the India of to-day; and that it bas fully attained, thanks 
not only to its well-written text, but to its excellent illustrations as we)l.—GLascow HERALD. 

‘A number of illustrations from Sir Richard’s own pencil vive additional value to a brightiy-written and well- 
informed book. . . . Chapters‘as bright and entertaining as one could well wish them to be.’—BLACK AND WHITE, 

‘His signature is a guarantee of accuracy of information, a comprehensive outlook on men and affairs, and 
an easy, graphic, and pleasantly ceremonial style....“A Bird's-eye View” is the very book for people who 
have begun to be curious about this greatest of our dependencies, but lack sure knowledge.’—OUTLOOK. 

‘It can with advantage be recommended to the increasing cluss who are asking “ What books will tell us 
something about India ?”’—InDIAN MAGAZINE. 

* No one could be better fitted than Sir Richard Temple to write a guide-book to India; and in “ A Bird's-eye 
View” he has given us a guide-book of the better sort, sketching the history of the country, describing the 
chief historic remains, and supplying such information as is required by the intelligent tourist who wishes to 
know something of the social life which lies outside of the m ss-room and the club. .. . The man who cannot 
afford the time for a six months’ trip to the East will be able from its perusal to clear up many hazy ideas and 
correct many false impressions.’—WoORrLD. 

* Both in its text and in the charming illustrations, reprodaced from the author’s own sketches, a desirab!o 


Joan, the Curate. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Fully maintains Miss Warden's reputation as a clever story-teller. Some of the adventures are of a 
humorous, others are of an exciting, nature ; others, again, have a touch of pathos about them. It is altogether 
a delightful story, charmingly told.’—CuurcH GAzeTTE. 

‘Smuggling stories are always readable, and when the doughtiest of the smugglers is called Ben the Blast, 
and kegs and ambuscades sprinkle the early pages, the reader knows that all is well. Moreover, Joan, the 
parson’s daughter, begins to nurse the lieutenant on page 11. So the story is a certainty.’-—ACADEMY. : 

‘ Miss Warden, in the present story, has shown herself able to write of old as well as modern aspects of life, 
and to write of them well, The story will rank with Miss Warden's best.’—LLoyp's NEws. 

‘It is brightly written, excellently printed, and interesting enough to read.’.—ScoTsMAN. 

* May be recommended to lovers of sensation pure and simple.’—SPrcTaTon. 

* It is a book well worth reading. It is impossible not to like the girl, or to be glad when the element of 
personal romance comes into her unselfish life.’—-HuLL Daity NEws. 

‘ Miss Warden tells a wild and withal a stirring story in “Joan, the Ourate.”’—WorRLD. 

‘Told in bright and spirited fashion. . .. “Joan, the Curate” is a straightforward story, told in a manner 
which befits ite subject. Miss Warden keeps our interest the whole way through.’—BLack AND WHITE. 

‘The story is a good, breezy one, with plenty of adventures, some love-making with a nice, plucky girl, aud 
a happy ending.’—GuaARDIAN. 

‘A clever, well-told tale of the old smuggling days.’—LrrgRaRY GAZRTTR. 

‘There are lively squabbles between the soldier and Joan, and some amusing scenes pourtraying the arts and 
dodges ot the smangglers to escape detection. The book is better written than any Miss Warden has given us of 

.’—DAILY News. 

‘In “ Joan the Curate” Miss Warden has made a great advance. ... The adventures and struggles of all 
parties concerned make an entertaining and spirited narrative; and we are sincerely happy that the author has 
shown, by producing such a bright, cleverly-written story, that she has not fallen off in her art.’—VANITY FAIR. 

‘A spirited story.... Joan is a charming ercature.... Miss Warden knows well how to put a tale 
together, and always succee:ls in interesting her readers.’ —PALL MALL Gazerre. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
A WOODLANDER'’S ADVENTURE. 


By Grorce Mor tey. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD FORESTER. 


S the shades of evening were slowly and almost imperceptibly 
descending upon those small tracts of woodland in the north 
of Warwickshire which are the sered and wasting remnants of the 
ancient Forest of Arden, a foot passenger was seen wending his way 
as slowly as the gloaming was coming down along a narrow lane, or 
“chewer,” as it is locally called, from the direction of Ribbonbridge— 
a city so named from its long association with the old-world industry 
of ribbon weaving. 

Passing along by Millison Wood, a plantation of considerable 
extent, looking beautiful with the varied tints painted by the early 
fingers of an exceptionally mild October, the form of the wayfarer 
looked less like that of a man than of a headless tree trunk gifted 
with animation. 

He moved almost at a snail’s pace, having, for this occasion and 
contrary to his wont, no eye for the natural beauties of the scene 
through which he was passing—the dense undergrowths, the inter- 
vening green glades, and the noble trees in a state of almost primzeval 
wildness, towering in grand solitude. 
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As he neared the corner of Millison Wood and halted there to 
wipe his nose as carefully as if it had been a precious piece of bric-a- 
brac, he bore a certain resemblance to the riven pollard oak, or, as 
he would have called it, “a dorrel tree”—a quaint-looking object of 
sombre aspect that grew in the wood and overhung the pathway. 

Leaving the shadow of the wood and coming more into the 
light, the form of the wayfarer was seen to slightly better advantage. 

His tall thin figure and face, crowned with a low soft felt hat, 
capable of being worn in almost any shape, at once detained the eye. 
The figure was not only spare and thin, but absolutely lean, as the 
figure of a person given up closely to the study of those branches of 
learning which are said by medical advisers to make great ravages 
upon the flesh. 

But though he was lean and lank, he was not in the least crooked, 
his figure being as upright as the young poplars in Millison Wood. 
Yet he walked with his head downward, like a man who is suffering, 
or in some way oppressed with the burden of material affairs. 

The neighbourhood through which this man was passing was 
originally known as “the Miry Den.” In those ancient days the 
whole tract of country thereabouts was part of the possessions of the 
saintly Godiva, whose fame has come down to the people of to-day 
as the graceful remover of a tax under which the inhabitants of 
Ribbonbridge are said to have groaned. 

Forming part of the ancient Forest of Arden, and consisting 
chiefly of lowlands densely overgrown with timber and treacherous 
from the marshy condition, the locality was literally a “ miry den,” 
and was doubtless so named by some wit of Earl Leofric’s court 
who had been hunting the boar there and had got fast in the mire. 

At the date of the wayfarer’s passage through the scene “the 
Miry Den” had become “ Meriden ;” and now it is never called by 
its old name, except possibly at the annual wardmote of the Foresters 
of Arden, held in the Forest Hall, at a retired glade within the 
boundary of the wood ; where the members in their post-prandial 
speeches, literally reeking with antiquarianisms, deliver themselves in 
the old manner and the old tongue. 

This Forest Hall was an object of semi-martial interest to many 
besides those given upto a worship of the past. It was an object of 
interest to the wayfarer, because for many years he had himself been 
a member of the wardmote. To the uninitiated in the sports of 
ancient chivalry and forestry there was quite an attractive glamour 
about it. The roll of members painted on the panelled sides com- 
prised a long list of noble and gentle names for some hundreds of 
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years ; and the walls also bore a goodly array of archery trophies, 
with oaken cases for the preservation of the members’ equipments. 
There was also a leathern horn, popularly known as “ Robin Hood’s 
horn,” from the belief that it once belonged to that famous bowman, 
who occasionally visited the Forest of Arden. 

After the banqueting was over the dance began, and contioned 
with unflagging spirit till the crow of chanticleer announced to the 
dim woodland the birth of a newday. Then the festivities-broke up, 
and the Forest Hall was left alone in its solitary grandeur in the leafy 
shades until the arrival of the next wardmote. 

The season of the wardmote, however, had now passed, and there 
was no forester to be seen in the Miry Den, but the elderly gentleman 
of lean figure and clothes as sombre as the night, who crept along 
the road to the divergence of the lane where a wayside inn reared 
up its pleasant face, with lights twinkling in two windows, like 
welcome eyes inviting the traveller in. 

“?Tis Master Tretton for sure, or I be as blind as a dandy bat !” 
cried a lusty voice from the door of the tavern. 

When a cloud of blue smoke had cleared away from the entrance 
to the inn, and taken a flight to the tops of the forest trees over the 
way, it was seen that the voice proceeded from the mouth of the 
innkeeper, who, with smoking pipe in hand, was watching the 
twilight fall from the snug porch of his own house. 

There was sufficient light to see that the figure of the host of the 
“ Boar’s Head” was of that ample size which fictional and pictorial 
history has for so long associated with innkeepers. This particular 
figure was in direct contrast to that of the approaching man. It 
absolutely filled up the doorway. It was fairly tall, too, and, though 
excellently clothed with flesh, gave the observer an impression of 
being well-knit and strong, as though the possessor had been a 
woodman, and drew his bulk and strength from the forest scene in 
which he was set. , 

“Tis thee, Master Tretton, inna it? Hey, I thought ’twere thy 
figure,” he continued. ‘When I seed thee come from the dumble 
yon, I sezs to mysel’, stannin’ here, ‘If that inna Master Tretton 
comin’ home from Walsh Hall, I donna know a night-jar when I 
sees ’en.’ An’ behold you, so it is.” 

Master Tretton had by this time reached the innkeeper, though 
he had not in the least degree quickened his pace, and now stood 
before him leaning upon a hazel stick as straight and well-seasoned 
as himself. 

“Your eyes have not deceived you, Richard Underwood,” said 
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Master Tretton mildly, again wiping his nose and eyes with infinite 
care. ‘“Itis ‘Master Tretton,’ and I have just come from Walsh 
Halli.” 

“Come thee in then, Master Tretton, sir, an’ hev a glass o’ 
summat warm. The dag’s fallin’, an’ these ’oods be mortal cold to 
anybody like thee as is boxed up in school-house all day. Ye looks 
chilled, sir ; ye do so.” 

“T am rather chilled, Richard, my good fellow ; my business at 
Walsh Hall, you know, has chilled me more than the atmosphere of 
the woods. But I won’t come in, thank you. I'll get home, for I 
want to see Joseph Wand. He will have to guard the vault to-night. 
I am responsible for everything, you see, and it would be woeful for 
anyone to get and steal the lead.” 

“’T’ood so, Master Tretton. ’Twill be a cold night for Joey, 
though, I doubt,” said the host with a perceptible shiver. “But 
how did you find ’em at the Hall, sir?” 

“Very sadly, Richard—very,” replied Master Tretton in a tone 
of voice as sad as the sighing of the woods around him. “ And no 
wonder. Such a beautiful girl as Miss Florina rarely comes into this 
world of sin.” 

“Hey! her were amost like Mary on church winder of any- 
body I’ve ever seed,” interposed the innkeeper through another 
vigorous cloud of smoke, which took the shape of a map of the 
forest and disappeared within its shades. ‘ Her were just lovely, 
Master Tretton, an’ that’s the trewth.” 

“The loveliest flowers are mown down by the reaper as well as 
the weeds, Richard,” said Master Tretton. “It is the suddenness 
which has chilled me. In my capacities of parish clerk, school- 
master, registrar of births, marriages, and deaths, and I know not 
what else, I have had special opportunities for noting, not only the 
beauties of Miss Florina, but her amiable qualities as well ; and I 
declare to you, Underwood, that I am deeply grieved that so fair a 
flower was doomed to an early grave. The moral of it is—‘ Be ye 
also ready.’ Good-night, Richard.” 

“ Good-night, Master Tretton, sir,” responded the innkeeper. 
“If Joe Wand drops in from Millison ’Ood afore you see him, I'll 
tell him as ye want him for guard.” 

“Thank you. Good-night!” came the mellowing answer from 
the fean old man. 

The absolute silence of the scene would have been appalling to 
anyone but a native. When Master Tretton called out “ good- 
night” to the innkeeper, the woodland opposite gave back the 
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sound so sharp and clear that someone might well have been thought 
to be concealed there, answering the schoolmaster’s “ good-night.” 

The light waned to a deeper hue as Master Tretton, school- 
master, parish clerk, registrar of births, marriages, deaths, and many 
more parochial offices besides, and ex-member of the Wardmote of 
the Forest of Arden, crept onward down the almost foliage-canopied 
roadway of the valley of the old Miry Den. 

On each side of the lane much quarrying for the new red sand- 
stone had been carried on at some earlier period. Into these now 
disused openings the gloom hovered down in quaint and fantastic 
shapes, such as an artist of the eerie in Nature would have delighted 
to catch at the end of his pencil. 

But they had no attraction now for the eyes of Master Tretton. 
He was just then too much concerned at the loss of Florina—one of 
the fairest flowers in the Forest of Arden ; moreover, the strata of 
the quarries had produced no organic remains, and this in the sight 
of Master Tretton, an enthusiastic antiquarian, made the quarries less 
attractive than their peculiar formation and isolated position really 
deserved. 

He did turn his eye, however, towards one old quarry as he 
passed along, not altogether with an antiquarian feeling, but owing to 
the interest he took in the curiosities of Nature. 

A fir tree—one of a group growing upon the bank of the quarry— 
had, when a good size, been blown down during one of the wind 
storms that occasionally thin the forest there, and touching the soil 
below (its roots still holding fast above) had taken root again, and 
shooting upward had grown into a considerable tree ; a curiosity in 
forest firs which naturally attracted the attention even of a man 
labouring under a regret of strong human interest. 

“A thousand years hence,” he said to himself, “ when the world 
has seen a few more violent upheavals, when what is now known as 
Master Tretton will be like the dust upon which he is now walking 
that tree will perhaps be found in a state of organic preservation by 
the builders of a mansion for an American millionaire. Who knows, 
perhaps it may even grace the walls of the School House which will 
replace my own.” 

Having thus delivered himself, resting awhile upon his hazel 
Stick, and gazing curiously upon the freak of Nature before him, 
Master Tretton passed on. 

Immediately in front of him was a large plantation, so thick and 
dark with foliage that the aspects of the trees themselves were entirely 
obscured. Master Tretton entered, for he was a native of the forest, 
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and feared no wood, be it never so dark, and took the southern lane, 
which through high banks and many twistings led round to the 
Church of St. Lawrence, of which he was parish clerk and almost 
everything else but the parson. 

At a slower pace than before he crept up the churchyard path- 
way, and, taking a long key from his pocket, opened the church door 
and went in. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE WOODLANDERS. 


SHOUTS with a musical finish were now heard from the woods 
round the lonely “ Boar’s Head.” The woodlanders were coming 
from their work, it being now too dark for them to see, and the 
moon had not yet risen. 

The innkeeper was still upon the doorstep of his house, adding 
clouds from his briar pipe to those coming down from overhead. 

That was his favourite position in the daytime; he was always 
there watching the waving woods, the birds, and the “small deer” 
that inhabited them, and which had grown so used to his presence that 
they boldly left the skirts of the Forest and came into the roadway 
for the bits of food he was accustomed to give them. 

To the landlord of the “ Boar’s Head” the daytime was a period 
of passive enjoyment of wooded Nature, for his inn was so placed in 
the heart of the woodland that passengers were rare ; and when an 
occasional coaching-party did intrude upon the silence of the scene 
with prancing horses, champing bits, jingling harness, and windings 
of the merry horn, it was not long ere the old solitude returned 
—the mellowing sound of the retreating coach-horn being the only 
reminiscence of the fitful inroad of town life into Nature’s own region. 

During the daylight, therefore, time would have hung heavy on 
the hands of Richard Underwood had he not been gifted with a love 
of Nature, and blessed with a good supply of his favourite tobacco, 
sufficient to meet the heavy demands he made upon it; for the 
“* Boar’s Head” was really intended more for the woodmen of Arden 
than for chance customers, and the woodmen seldom came home 
from work till the night-jar was sounding his loud note through the 
silent scene, or the jack-squealer was flashing to his hole in the roof 
of the inn. 

It was after nightfall, therefore, that the “ Boar’s Head” became 
animated, and the innkeeper retreated from the glimmering hues of 
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the doorway into the cheerful light of the parlour, where two long 
candles in metal candlesticks, as bright as the pewter pots upon the 
table, gave their kindly glow to the rough faces of the woodlanders. 

*‘ Hal-loo, hal-loo-o0-00,” came the shouts to the ears of the 
listener on the doorstep, with a peculiar swell upon the “00-00,” 
which in the stilly air had an extremely musical sound. 

“ Hal-loo, hal-loo-00-00,” echoed the reply from a more distant 
part of the wood in fainter accents. 

“ That be Joey Wand, I'll go bail,” said the innkeeper. 

Then a sound of crackling dry twigs and branches was heard, and 
birds fluttered up here and there with startled screams, disturbed in 
the arbours they had chosen for the night. 

“They be gettin’ together,” continued the host of the “ Boar’s 
Head.” 

The sounds of the approaching foresters drew nearer and nearer. 
Some were talking, some were whistling, and some were singing 
snatches of woodland songs ; all were moving with a heavy tread 
through the bushwood, indicating that they were men of weight and 
energy, well fitted to swing the bright axe and fell the giant oak. 

One by one dusky figures, to the number of seven, shambled out 
at the end of Millison Wood into the roadway with that wearied sort 
of gait and a dragging of the knees characteristic of physical 
jadedness. 

It was no child’s play to ply the calling of woodman in those 
shaggy remnants of the Forest of Arden during those hours of day- 
light ; and that the labourers left the woods with shuffling feet and 
weary legs was no sort of reflection upon the general sturdiness of 
their frames ; for weariness comes to all, the robust and the delicate, 
and the woodman’s work was hard and especially trying. 

But though jaded in body from the day’s barking of timber which 
they had undergone, their spirits were not in a like condition. 

 Dick’s like the dorrel yon,” said one, in a merry voice. “ E'll 
tek root in his own porch just now, an’ cover tha roof wi’ his 
branches.” 

“We shan hev to cut ’en down then, Joe lad, eh?” rejoined 
another. ‘Us mun get in the ‘ Boar,’ ye know, for some on that 
Ribbonbridge ale o’ hisen.” 

“I be dyin’ for a pot on it now,” answered the man addressed 
as Joe. 

The atmosphere was so still that the words of the woodman dis. 
tinctly reached the ears of the innkeeper in the porch. 

“ An’ there’s one waiting for thee, Joey lad,” he cried in a lusty 
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voice, which bounded round the woodland and came back again to 
his own door. “That is, though, if ye’ll hev time to swaller it. 
Master Tretton hev bin for ye. He wants ye to guard the vault 
to-night for poor Florina.” 

“That be somehow ill-convenient, Joe, eh, lad?” said one of the 
men in the rear, “ bein’ as us was goin’ to hev a long night wi’ Dick 
at puff-an’-dart.” 

“Well,” replied the man answering to the name of Joseph Wand, 
a name, however, far from applicable to the sturdiness of his figure, 
“in this world, Yethard, I donna look to hev all as I want, d’ye 
know. Do you mind, butties, the lot o’ time I spent wi’ that 
favourite cow o’ ourn! All night was I wi’ her, an’ devil a bit ’ood 
she bring forth till breakfast time, an’then her presented us wi’ a bull 
calf! An’ me an’ Kezzie wantéd a heifer calf, as the old mother was 
such a good milker. So ye see, butties, all things hanna just in 
keepin’ wi’ our desires.” 

The woodmen had now all drawn up round the porch of the 
“Boar’s Head”; a set of dusky shadows rendered into human shape 
by the glimmer of the candlelight which shone through the curtainless 
windows on each side the doorway, and made small yellow marks 
upon the figures and faces here and there. 

They were a set of creatures quite natural to the scene ; men of 
fine limbs, horny hands, and generally hardy outsides ; such beings 
as lone woodlands invariably produce ; men in every sense of the 
word—robust in figure, dauntless in courage, and yet with hearts so 
soft that upon occasion their gentleness would do honour to the 
hearts of tender women. 

They all bore a certain resemblance to one another. Joey 
Wand was, perhaps, a shade the tallest ; but in their stalwart forms, 
their rough attire, their shaggy caps, formed more for comfort than 
appearance, and their implements of woodcraft, they looked so alike 
that a stranger, surveying them through a veil of twilight, would have 
imagined them to be brothers. 

“You'll come in though, Joe lad, an’ hev a cup?” suggested the 
inn-keeper to the buskined man before him, not so much with an 
eye to the increase of the copper coins in the slop-basin that stood 
in the corner cupboard, hung high up in the left angle of the parlour 
wall near the fireplace, as for the pleasure of having, even for a brief 
period, so agreeable a companion as Joseph Wand among his guests. 

“TI shall raggle to tek one cup wi’ ye, Dick boy,” he said, 
mounting the steps as the inn-keeper drew in. ‘But I shanna stay 
long, as I mun step to Master Tretton’s. Tothink o’ Miss Florina— 
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the winsome lass as she were! Well, butties, it seems to me as the 
best on us i’ this world dies'the fust. Florina were amost too good 
for here.” 

“ Aye! aye!” said the others, filing in. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE VERGER AND THE WOODMAN. 


MASTER TRETTON was at that moment uttering the same senti 
ment as he proceeded very slowly up the dark and solitary aisles of 
the church to the vestry in the north wall. 

The chancel was the oldest portion of the church of St. Lawrence, 
and contained traces of Norman and Early English architecture in 
some closed lights on the north sidé. The tower was mostly of 
the Decorated and Perpendiculargtyles. The aisles were newly built 
in 1827, when the church was reseated and galleries erected. 

As Master Tretton passed from the west end, the small finger organ 
there stared out at him with an audacious glance; as though demand- 
ing of him what he meant there at that hour and without a light. 

This finger organ, small as it was, was a sign of civilisation. It 
was a symbol of the moving times even in that out-of-the-way nook. 
Before that finger organ received its place of honour in that ancient 
church in the woodland a “grinder” of four stops and one barrek 
occupied its place ; and for twenty-five years the choice of tunes 
was limited to ten. 

Those days were now past ; a new instrument had turned the old 
one out of doors into the school-room ; but the parish clerk was in 
tune with the old times, the old manners and the old organs ; and 
often in the long winter evenings after school hours, when no one 
in the world but the late Miss Florina was left to cheer the loneliness 
of his bachelor life, might he be heard by the passing woodlander 
playing some quaint tune of his youth upon the church-rejected, 
school-accepted “ grinder.” 

And so, as he passed the finger organ, Master Tretton slightly 
turned his serious head. It was the merest reminiscence of old times, 
but it was enough to touch the soft heart of the antiquated church 
officer. All former things were passing from his sight. Two vicars 
had come and gone, the barrel organ had been removed, and now 
Florina, the sweetest flower in the Forest of Arden, was no more. 
He alone was left in the old place, in the old scene—the vestige 
only of his former self. 
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The old man fumbled his way eastward up the aisle, entered the 
vestry, lit one of the candles on the narrow mantel-shelf, sat down in 
one of the chairs that were there, and, leaning his aged body forward, 
buried his face in his hands upon the table—on the top of the parish 
register which lay open before him. 

Somewhat later a knock upon the church door echoed up the 
hollow nave and struck the door of the vestry, making Master 
Tretton move in his chair and raise his face, upon the cheeks of 
which, by the aid of the candlelight, were to be seen two streaks of 
moisture—the course of two tears escaping from his eyelids. 

He rose from his seat suddenly, poked his face forward and 
peered into a small wooden-framed looking-glass that stood between 
the candlesticks. © 

“That’s Joseph Wand,” he said, wiping his face with his handker- 
chief and putting on the semblance of a smile as he took off the 
streaks of the tears. ‘A good fellow as these woodmen go, but he 
cannot understand my feelings.” 

Slowly moving down the dark church, candle in hand, with all 
the strange shadows of a strange and ancient ecclesiastical building 
looming around him, Master Tretton had the appearance of a restless 
spirit haunting its loved spot in a pre-nocturnal hour. He unlocked 
the heavy iron-bound door with a somewhat trembling hand, the 
turning of the key sending a dismal grating sound through the 
edifice. 

“ Come in, Joseph Wand,” said Master Tretton, holding the door 
ajar and without looking into the face of his visitor. ‘ For I suppose 
it’s you.” 

“ Mysen and none else, Master Tretton,” replied the stalwart 
woodman, stepping in with a heavy, military tread and holding a 
stout ash plant in his hand, which he had cut from the plantation on 
his way from the “ Boar’s Head.” ‘Comin’ from Millison Wood, 
sir, we stayed a jiffy at Dick Underwood’s, an’ he telled me as you 
wanted me, Master Tretton. I went to your housen yon an’ fund 
you werdn’t there, so I comes to the church. ‘Master Tretton’s 
boun’ to be at church,’ I sed ; an’ behold, here you be.” 

“Yes, Joseph, come into the vestry,” said Master Tretton 
quietly. 

He closed and fastened the ponderous church door and shambled 
up the dark aisle, candle in hand, like some old clerical patriarch of 
ages ago. Joseph Wand followed behind with half his face in 
shadow and the other half illuminated by the candlelight, which came 
in’ feeble gleams over Master Tretton’s shoulder. 
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There was a suspicion of merriment in the gait of Joseph Wand ; 
a sort of roll, as of a jaunty spirit ; a suggestion that more than the 
promised cup of Ribbonbridge ale had found its way down his 
throat in the snug parlour of the “ Boar’s Head.” On the whole, how- 
ever, he was fairly decorous, removing his cap and endeavouring to 
soften the sound of his heavy tread with that sort of superstitious 
reverence peculiar to dwellers in isolated regions when in church. 

When they had both entered the vestry and taken possession of 
the two chairs that occupied it, Master Tretton turned to Wand with 
a curious half smile upon his withered countenance and said in a 
hesitating manner: 

“ Er—er—Joseph Wand, I hope you haven’t been—er— 
drinking ?” 

“A sup, Master Tretton, sir—only a sup at Dicky’s,” replied 
Joseph Wand. “’Tis trewth, sir, wot I’m tellin’. Two cups o’ 
Ribbonbridge ale an’ no more, Master Tretton. An’ ye wouldna’ 
begrudge me that, would ye, arter a ’ard day’s barkin’ in Millison 
Wood ?” 

“By no means, Joseph,” replied Master Tretton, “for, after all, 
it is the universal custom of English folk to drink in times of sadness. 
A foolish custom I think it myself, and only redeemed in the fact 
that it dates so many centuries back, and is therefore time-honoured. 
But, Joseph, the cup of ale in the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ comfortable as I 
know it is, seems to me just now so out of tune with the cup of life 
quaffed by the angelic Florina now lying-out in the cold vault yonder. 
Does it not strike you so, Joseph, my good friend?” 

Master Tretton’s voice sounded so kindly and yet so reproachfully 
in the quietude of that ancient stone edifice that, to the simple mind 
of the honest woodman, it was as though he had committed a great 
crime in having had two cups of ale instead of one in the incom- 
parable comfort of the “Boar’s Head ”—so convictive are truthful 
utterances simply and quietly expressed. 

“*Twere speakin’ o’ the boggart as med me hev two cups, 
Master Tretton,” he said simply. ‘“’Twere that an’ nout else, 
sir.” 

“The boggart, Joseph?” 

“Yes, Master Tretton ; ’twere that as doneit.. Dick Underwood 
telled me, laughin’ like, to mind as the Millison Wood boggart dinna 
come an’ carry me away when I was gardin’ vault; so I tooken 
second cup, sir, to keep me courage up. That were it.” 

Master Tretton’s face was worn and withered, there was a cloud 
of world-weary sadness all over it; yet it broke into a smile at the 
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speech of Joseph Wand. As he looked at the great long legs of the 
woodman, at his wide shoulders and sinewy arms, the idea of anyone, 
and especially a sweet lady-boggart, carrying 47m off provoked him 
to laughter. 

“What weight are you, Joseph?” he said, his face looking five 
years younger with the pleasant smile that was lighting it up. 

“Fourteen stun ten I be, Master Tretton, by the weighin’ cheer 
at last Whitsun Wake. Chap wanted to charge me extra cos he said 
I were unaccountably near brekin’ down his gimcrack by the way as 
I sot in it—heavisome-like. Bless me soul, the hand danced round 
faster than the footers in the dancin’ tent when I sot down. I were 
a bit merry-like, you see, Master Tretton.” 

“ And what height are you, Joseph ?” 

“Nigh on six foot four, sir, at last measurement at Ribbonbridge 
pleasure fair, when a soldier chap cotched me in the Diva an’ 
wanted to ’list me.” 

“You are a fine fellow, Joseph Wand.” 

“Yes, sir; my wife, her telled me so when I’ve gone home latish 
from the ‘ Boar’.” 

* And—and—I think you are quite safe as far as the boggart’s 
concerned. Iam surprised at Richard Underwood filling you up 
with fears upon such an occasion as this. A fine fellow like you, 
Wand, ought to be a match for any boggart in the Forest of Arden, 
come in whatever shape or size it will. Why, I’ve seen you over- 
throw the best men in the neighbourhood at sprunting on the 
green, and you look quite able to do it now.” 

Joseph eyed Master Tretton rather curiously, and wiped his rough 
hand across his mouth with an air of satisfaction at the fame of his 
physical prowess. 

“T could floor a man, Master Tretton,” he said slowly. “ But— 
but—a——” 

The superstitious fear of the woodlander was deeply rooted in 
the mind of Joseph Wand. A physical giant in build and strength, 
he would not have blenched at a bout with any one man, or even 
with two persons ; but when it came to a question of standing up 
against the boggart of Arden—a thing, in the popular imagination, 
composed of neither flesh, blood, nor bones—even a physical giant 
had qualms and misgivings, and so had Joseph Wand. 

But Master Tretton was not disposed to encourage any foolish 
fears that had arisen in the mind of his stalwart helper. He was 
anxious, indeed, to turn the thoughts of the woodman away from the 
idea of the boggart, if possible. 
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“Of course you can floor a man, Joseph Wand,” he said with a 
cheerful and even patronising air. ‘A man, did I say? Six men 
rather. I’ve seen you do it, Joseph Wand, and I remember it to 
your great credit, to the strength of your will and the iron force of 
your biceps. I am not likely to soon forget how you lifted the great 
fat carcase of Diggory Rarbone at the last Martinmas fair and threw 
him before you as if he had been an enlarged football.” 

The strong woodman smiled ; the remembrance of that sprunting 
match on the green of the village brought with it such a thrill ot 
pleasure. 

“But you will not be called upon to repeat that performance 
to-night, Joseph,” continued Master Tretton, his face once more 
resuming its sad and worn aspect. “So universal a favourite of 
Arden as Florina was, would surely fail to draw upon her those 
sacrilegious hands which were wont, in times past, to profane the 
last resting-places of our loved ones. But as the masons could not 
be had to close the vault to-night, I have thought it especially 
incumbent upon me, Joseph, being responsible, as I am, for every- 
thing in church and graveyard, to ask you to keep guard to-night, so 
as to make assurance doubly sure. You have kept guard before, 
Joseph, and will not mind?” 

** Mind, Master Tretton?” said the woodlander earnestly, a soft 
calm spreading over his rugged features. ‘* You’ve no call to ask me 
that, sir. Why, I loved Florina—such a angel as her were; an’ I’d 
like to see the man, or the men either, Master Tretton, as dares to 
tackle me in gardin’ of her. I’m a peaceable man, ye know, sir, as 
a rule; but when I’m riled, them as does it ‘ull hev to look out, I 
promise ’em.” 

Joseph Wand’s large face broke into a smile, and so did the face 
of Master Tretton. The latter, though the village schoolmaster and 
constantly in touch with the somewhat lawless lads of the Forest, 
was essentially a man of peace ; and though he was glad to observe 
the returning courage of his hitherto reliable guard, he at the same 
time hoped that the heavy hand of Joseph Wand would not have to 
be pugnaciously raised. 

“Yes, Joseph,” he said, “I feel sure, should occasion require it, 
you will give a good account of yourself. But I hope and believe 
that the strength of your arms will not have to be called into play. 
The lead robber does not haunt the Forest of Arden so much now 
as in the days of the Stuarts ; the times are not so lawless, and there 
are not so many persons buried in lead as formerly. Still, there are 
ruffians at all periods ready to commit outrages upon any person or 
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anything. You remember the case of Astley Church and the leaden 
coffin of the first Marquis of Dorset, Joseph ?” 

“* Ney, Master Tretton,” replied Wand with a peculiar attempt at 
smiling, “I donna remember it; ’tis a bit too old for that, sir. 
But I mind you tellin’ of it to me —I do that, Master Tretton.” 

“Of course. That is what I mean—how sharp you are, Joseph!” 
said Master Tretton with a slight frown reminiscent of the pedagogue, 
which frown, however, was immediately relieved by the calm facial 
agreeability of the antiquarian. ‘ Well, you know, or at least you 
have heard me say—for I see that I must speak by the card, 
as our own Shakespeare remarks; you know when the soldiers of 
Cromwell profaned that wonderful little church—‘the Lantern of 
Arden’ it was called, the steeple being covered with bright-looking 
lead—by turning it into a garrison, a Mr. Burton, the then vicar of 
Fillongly here, while acting as chaplain to the troops, chanced to be 
killed in trying to prevent the escape of some Royalist prisoners.” 

“ Hey ! wot times to hev lived in,” ejaculated Joseph. ‘I should 
hev liked to hev ’ad my ash-plant round a few o’ they’re top-knots for 
turning a church intoa barrack-room ; I should that, Master Tretton.” 

“You would, Joseph, I am well convinced,” calmly proceeded 
Master Tretton, who liked not to be interrupted in the midst of a 
narration which greatly fascinated him, and which he was now 
recounting for about the thousandth time. “ But rest assured they 
had their reward.” 

He paused for a moment reflectively, and then went on: 

“ Well, the unfortunate vicar being dead, his companions dug a 
grave for him in the chancel, and there they came upon the noble 
remains of Thomas, First Marquis of Dorset, wrapped in lead. 
And then, Joseph, they committed what I call a crime, and to 
prevent a repetition of which I have summoned you here to-night. 
Those rascally Roundheads, sir, stole the lead in which the 
dead Marquis was encased, and turned out the noble bones and 
dust open into the graveyard! Moreover, being in need of ammuni- 
tion, they converted the lead into bullets for the Royalist soldiers ! ” 

“Stirrin’ times them were, Master Tretton,” said Wand in reply. 

“Stirring and desperately wicked, Joseph,” rejoined Master 
Tretton sadly. ‘Now you won’t have to encounter a company of 
swashbuckling Roundheads foraging for materials for bullets. But do 
keep a careful watch, Joseph. Don’t leave the place for a moment. 
If you think there is any probability of your becoming drowsy and 
falling to sleep, I'll watch with you. Sweet Florina! I would not 
mind a night out for her sake, old as I am, and well-nigh useless.” 
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“You be easy, Master Tretton, sir,” said Joseph comfortably. 
‘*T shall be as right as a trivet. Hanna I bin out in Millison Wood 
an’ Slipperyslide dumble, aye, an’ in Horn Wood Marsh many a 
darksome night wi’ the owls screechin’ overhead like a pack o’ 
boggart demons? I hev that, sir. You've no call to be fearsome as 
I shanna keep good guard, Master Tretton, cos I shall, sir—for Miss 
Florina’s sake, as well as for yourn an’ mine.” 

“T feel sure you will, Joseph Wand,” said Master Tretton, rising 
from his chair and pushing his seat under the vestry table. “’Tis 
not that I doubt your courage. Oh! no, don’t think that, but 
because I thought that being tired you might—— But there, let us go 
now, Joseph. I must leave you to your guard, and get home, for I 
have one or two things to see to in connection with this painful 
affair.” 

The woodlander rose from his chair, looking like a great tree 
with a forked trunk as he stood by the attenuated frame of Master 
Tretton. The latter extinguished the light on the mantel-shelf, 
plunging the vestry, which was formerly the chantry chapel of the 
original edifice, into almost complete darkness; a streak of grey 
light, slanting through the small dormer window, being the only 
luminant in the shadow. 

The body of the church was a trifle less dim than the vestry 
owing to the greater number of lights in the clerestory ; but that 
was necessarily dark, and the figures of the verger and the wood- 
lander passing slowly down the southern aisle to the western 
entrance door, without a word being exchanged between them, had 
the appearance of the spirits of the old monks revisiting the scene 
of their former abode. 

Two high tombs, one at the east end of the south aisle and one 
at the east end of the north, loomed up largely in the indistinct light 
of the edifice almost like shapeless blocks. Figures of recumbent 
warriors clad in mail lay upon each of them. That in the south 
aisle represented the founder of the original chantry chapel there in 
1404. Angels supported the head and a lion the feet—symbolical of 
the piety and courage of the one who slept beneath. 

The other tomb in the north aisle was of a similar character, 
dating from the end of the fourteenth century. There was just 
enough grey light in the sanctuary to enable the observer to discern 
upon it the prostrate figure of the well-+remembered ancestor of the 
beautiful Florina- now lying-out in the vault in the graveyard, in the 
company of other departed members of the family. 

Neither verger nor woodman just then had any thought for those 
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high tombs and the mailed warriors in alabaster lying in everlast- 
ing quiet upon the top; their thoughts were centred outside 
rather than inside the church. Like dumb-moving shadows they 
groped on, Master Tretton in front and Joseph Wand behind; until, 
reaching the door, the former produced his long key, turned it in the 
lock, and throwing open the. door they were soon outside with the 
sacred edifice at their back. 

Master Tretton moved a few steps forward and then halted. 

‘“‘ Perhaps—perhaps I need not come with you, Joseph?” he said 
in a piping voice. “I’m very tired. You'll be careful, won’t you ?” 
“ As careful as steeplejack puttin’ cock on, Master Tretton.” 

“And you’re sure you won’t want for anything ?” 

“ Quite sure, sir, thankee,” replied Joseph in a tone which would 
have conveyed much to a more suspicious man than the good 
verger. 

“ Well, then—good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Master Tretton, sir.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BOGGART OF ARDEN. 


As the last sound of the footfall of Master Tretton, crunching the 
gravel under the weight of his lean and elongated frame, struck the 
ear of Joseph Wand and quickly died into silence, the scene in 
which he was the only human figure had a weird and exceptionally 
lonely appearance. 

The sound of Master Tretton’s “Good-night” seemed to be 
echoed by every tree waving before the woodman. 

“ Night—night—night—night,” said they all, one after the other 
bowing their heads forward, until the cry was taken up by the night- 
jar with a hoarse “whirr—whirr—whirr,” and completed by the 
startling “oo—oo—oo” of the wood owl, perching upon one of the 
griffin-shaped gargoyles which looked grotesquely down from the 
four angles of the church tower. 

In front of the watcher lay the long drawn-out valley of the 
old “ Miry Den,” in the daylight of a summer’s day one of the most 
beautiful tracts of woodland that ever rejoiced the human eye. 

Less wooded than formerly, it seemed almost as if, even at this 
date, a squirrel might leap from tree to tree for many miles, so 
thickly the graceful trees threw up their branching arms into the sky- 
space. At the hour when Joseph Wand wedged his form into the 
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blocked doorway in the west front of St. Lawrence’s tower, and 
commenced his guard over the vault a few steps before him, that 
scene was a shapeless mass of undefined gloom, looking alive as the 
wind played through it. 

The moving tops of the trees, now shedding their leaves, seemed 
to be crawling along, now further westward and, anon, eastward, 
until the tips of the western trees melted away beyond the sight, and 
the eastward ranks made an obeisance to the guard over the walls of 
the graveyard. 

Wedged in the blocked stone doorway of the church toweras tightly 
as if it had been his coffin, Joseph Wand surveyed the scene calmly 
from behind the smoke and fiery glow of a pipe of tobacco, which he 
had kindled “ for company ” upon the departure of Master Tretton. 

Somehow the stalwart woodlander was not quite “the thing.” 
The big yew tree near him seemed to have the principles of life 
within the close clusters of its shades. ‘The sundial, the basement of 
which was the fragment of the old churchyard cross, appeared, as he 
looked at it sideways, to be moving on towards him. 

“ Qo-00-00,” screamed the owl from the gargoyle above him. 

“ Whirr-whirr-whirr,” cried the night-jar from the apex of the dark 
yew. 

“ Ow-ow-ow,” shrieked the lonely peacock from the red-tiled roof 
of the adjacent Jacobean mansion. 

If Joseph Wand had been placed far in Millison Wood, with not 
a single star in the welkin, and with no companions but those he had 
with him now—his pipe and his ashplant—he would have felt com- 
fortable indeed compared with the feeling which now seemed to be 
stealing upon him. Not that he was less stout-hearted than his 
wont, or would, upon emergency, have acquitted himself with fainter 
honour than at the sprunting on the village green. 

Probably if at this moment he had had a set-to with any plunder- 
ing ruffian who had dared to approach him, he would have been 
more desperate than at any other time of his life. But the environ- 
ments of his present position, following upon the indiscreet talk of 
the boggart at the “ Boar’s Head,” had tended to awaken within the 
mind of the sturdy woodman that superstitious fear which is a 
characteristic of dwellers in the wildernesses of Nature. 

While, therefore, Joseph Wand had no intention of quitting his 
post or of shirking the duty imposed upon him by the extremely 
kind and dutiful Master Tretton, there was, under his outward calm, 
a terribly timorous feeling taking possession of him, rendering his 
task anything but pleasant. 
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“ Hey, I wishen I’d axed Teddy Lickorish to come round for a 
hour_or so,” he said. “ ’Twill be mortal long, I doubt, waitin’ here 
till tomorrer marnin’.” 

The sound of his own voice, spoken with no effort at self-restraint, 
but rather with a view to giving him courage in his lonely station, 
floated out of the blocked doorway, and climbing up the stone face 
of the tower struck the ear of the owl sitting upon the quaint 
gargoyle. 

“ Qo-00-00-00,” screamed the owl, apparently as much startled 
at the voice of Wand as Wand was at the scream of the owl. 

Ye noisy varmint,” said Joseph under his breath, maddened by 
the hooting and thinking mayhap that the owl was the Boggart of 
Arden in disguise. “I mun try and mak’ ye shift thy billet. I 
canna hev thee theer makin’ that row all night through; I canna 
that.” 

He moved out of the stone doorway, and with some slight mis- 
giving approached the ancient yew-tree growing in the triangular- 
shaped piece of ground between the south side of the tower and the 
southern porch. 

The tree was a high one. The tips of its branches reached well- 
nigh up to the gargoyle upon which the owl was perching, and the 
stems of the tree were so thick and brown that as many as six of the 
sturdy woodland urchins at one time had been caught by Master 
Tretton comfortably sitting astride them, having a feast of the berries 
with which in the season it was loaded. 

Joseph Wand, stick in hand, thrust his hardy form under the 
overhanging boughs, and soon, planting his great feet upon the tough 
stems, was pushing his head and bust, together with his right hand, 
in which he tightly grasped the ashplant, through the waving feather 
branches at the top—within a foot of the owl. 

But the owl, keen of hearing and sight, observed the intruder 
upon its nocturnal delights, and before Joseph could strike it with 
his ashplant it darted off with a hoot, and, to the utter consternation 
of its would-be assailant, flew down into the graveyard and perched 
upon the high image of the Virgin on the top of the vault in which 
Florina was lying quietly inurned. 

“ Oo-00-00,” it cried with a mournful ring, as if something human 
lived under its feathers ; as if it was really the baker’s daughter and 
knew of the fate which had befallen the fair Florina. 

The behaviour of the bird and its mournful cry almost unmanned 
the great heart of Joseph Wand. He descended the yew tree quicker 
than he had mounted it, and, moving towards the vault, was amazed 
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still more to behold the owl disappear down the opening leading to 
the interior, without even the echo of a hoot. 

“For sure ’tis the boggart,” he murmured to himself, groping 
along in the darkness. ‘“ Dick Underwood sed as sometimes it 
tooken the shape on a owl. I be amost afeared to goo down 
below.” 

Just at that moment the moon, which had for some little time 
been giving the graveyard a foretaste of its glory by throwing the 
reflection of its radiance over the church tower, now rose high above 
it and came into full view, casting its cold silver light in a plenteous 
flood on all the expanse beneath ; making the marble tombstones 
look as white as if clothed with snow, and bringing down in fine 
relief the stately remnant of the Forest of Arden which lay out in the 
west. 

Joseph came to the mouth of the vault and looked down. 

A streak of white moonlight had slanted through the opening 
and was lighting up that portion of the interior which lay beneath it 
as brightly as if it had been daytime. Lying tier upon tier round 
the stone chamber the watcher could discern the coffins of Florina’s 
departed ancestors; and in the middle of the vault, on a slab built 
upon short granite pedestals, in the full focus of the glorious 
moonbeams, lay the casket containing the fair body of the luckless 
Florina. 

A glass face panel was let in the top, as had been for years the 
usage of the Walsh family, and through this, surrounded with a halo 
of moonlight, Joseph Wand distinctly saw the face of the dead girl. 

Its beauty held him as in a spell. 

He could not move from his position, and forgot even the owl 
for which he was in quest—the hunting of which had brought him 
to the mouth of the vault. He had known Florina ever since she 
was a child and came with her nurse primrosing in Millison Wood, 
In his sight she looked even more beautiful now than in the full 
flush of her life’s young beauty. 

* Her looks like a angel,” he murmured to himself in a voice no 
better than a whisper. “Just like a angel.” 

Joseph could not better have described the appearance of Florina 
at that moment. 

The extraordinary brilliancy of the moon—hanging high in air 
above the tops of the highest pines and firs of the forest, and scatter- 
ing away the specks of white clouds by which it was surrounded, 
until it lay in the midst of a wide ring of space as blue as the hue of 
the Oriental amethyst—fell upon the face of Florina with such 
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splendour as to reveal to the eyes of the guard every touch of beauty 
by which it was graced. 

Her clustering auburn curls, so much admired during her life- 
time, peeped out sweetly and prettily from beneath the snow-white 
kerchief which tied up her face. The suggestion of life and even 
health was plainly visible to Joseph Wand in the faint flush upon 
each cheek, which even the death vault had not been able to pale. 
Nothing but the blemish of the purple rings beneath the ciosed 
eyelids told of the change which had fallen upon Florina. 

While he stood gazing in rapt attention upon the sweet vision- 
face behind the glass panel a sudden and violent tremor shook his 
sturdy frame from head to heel. His great feet slipped about on 
the gravel as though he were taken with faintness and could scarcely 
stand. But that trembling was a spasm which quickly passed 
through him like an electric shock and left him standing there firmer 
than ever and strengthened for the ordeal which now presented itself 
to the ready wit, iron nerve, and strong arm of the woodlander. 

He bent his form down over the entrance to the vault as if 
listening. 

“Master Tretton begged me to keep good guard,” he whispered 
in excited gasps, ‘‘an’ the blessed Lord ’elpin me, I will.” 

A low, long drawn-out “Oh-o-0-0-0,” as it were a deep sigh 
issuing from the mouth of a sleeper perturbed with painful dreams, 
floated up to his ears from the vault below. 

At first Joseph Wand thought it was the sighing of the forest 
trees, which in that season, with a light wind blowing, are particularly 
vocal ; he had been in Millison Wood at night when every bough 
upon every tree seemed to have a tongue and gave forth a variety of 
tones—sweet and melodious in the darkness and solitude. The 
monotony of this moan, however, speedily convinced him that it was 
not the sighing of the trees. 

He then thought it might be the subdued cry of the owl, which 
had flown in the vault apparently to elude his grasp. But upon 
peering cautiously down he could see nothing of the feathered 
hooter : at least not within the focus of the moon’s rays. 

“ Oh—o—o—o—o!” came the murmur again to the ear of the 
loyal guard, breaking, as it were, from the prison in which it was 
confined. 

“God ! it #s she,” gasped the woodlander in a hoarse whisper, as 
the unspeakable loneliness of his position, of the hour, and his isola- 
tion from living men, flashed across his awakening mind. “ She’s 

openin’ her eyes—Oh ! Florina.” 
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He dropped his pipe and stick hurriedly to the floor with a bang, 
and let himself down through the mouth of the vault without waiting 
for the tedious operation of descending by the stone steps. The owl 
flew past him as he entered, uttering a note with the sound of joy in 
it, and appearing to the eyes of Joseph like a white bird and not the 
brown owl that he hadseen. Afterwards he recalled this to mind, and 
came to the firm conviction that the owl was the Boggart of Arden. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 


WitTH a sharp, clear, ringing sound the first stroke of the midnight 
hour sprang with melodious palpitations upon the silent, hesitating 
air. 

At precisely that moment Master Tretton, with his weary face 
looking little less grave than when at the church a few hours earlier, 
was sitting in a chintz-covered armchair with large square elbow rests, 
in the cosy little front room of the school-house. He had a large 
book open upon his knees, and in the grate before him burnt a 
brightly flaming fire of oak logwood. 

No better or more satisfying picture of the good old-fashioned 
content with the lot in which a life is cast, a content more observed 
in the early days of this century than in the present later days, could 
have been imagined than that of the lean, old-world pedagogue 
toasting his ancient frame before a wood fire, far away in a humble 
school-house in the Forest of Arden, with such comfort as an 
indigent position afforded. 

Master Tretton, indeed, with a pair of bright-rimmed spectacles 
upon his attenuated nose, and the remnant of his hair brushed back 
high over his forehead, sitting on his chintz-covered chair, enjoying 
an ancient book and a roaring log fire, might well have served 
as the original of the best picture of Content that has ever been 
painted. 

As the sound of the first stroke of twelve swung upon the silent 
air outside and penetrated to the apartment in which he was sitting, 
and to his withered ear, Master Tretton carefully removed his 
spectacles, laid them across the pages of his book, and gazed into 
the fire. 

“Twelve,” he murmured, in that sort of sighing voice usual with 
aged people when speaking after a long period of quietness. “I 
wonder how Joseph is getting along. I don’t think he would leave 
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his post, he is too conscientious for that. But I am afraid he might 
perhaps drop off to sleep from the effects of the second cup of 
Ribbonbridge ale, in which case he would be as insensible to the 
affairs of the world as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Besides, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that Joseph had a bottle of something 
stronger than ale concealed in the pocket of his great-coat. I'll 
just go and see how the honest fellow is.” 

Master Tretton moved away from his comfortable chair and from 
the warm logwood fire. Walking in his slow and sedate manner 
across the room to the window, he pulled the blind aside, and, 
putting his face to the glass, looked out. The cold and brilliant 
glitter of the moon lay over the scene outside like a silver white 
sheet. j . 

“Lovely !” murmured the old gentleman. “What light can 
ingenious man produce to equal that? Ah! what a glory there 
must be up yonder where dear Florina is !” 

He let the blind fall back in its usual position, and from a chair 
in a corner of the room took up his soft, clerical hat, and a huge 
Inverness. These he put on with as much care as if he had been 
going to make a call at Walsh House or the Vicarage. Then, having 
looked to see that the fire was safe, he blew out the candle, and, 
feeling for his hazel stick near the mantel-piece, turned into the 
passage, opened the door of the house, and locking it after him 
passed into the lane. 

The house was but a short distance from the graveyard. It was 
entirely overgrown with ivy and Virginia creeper, and as Master 
Tretton glanced back upon it, end espied the fire-flame glimmering 
through the buff blinds, he blessed God that he had so sweet a 
natural rest in which to lay his weary and well-worn body. 

Carefully and almost noiselessly unlatching the churchyard gate 
he entered the God’s Acre with that slow and dignified stride so well 
known to all the dwellers in that woodland scene. Then he stopped 
abruptly. A sound as of the clipping of glass caught his ear, then a 
slow musical murmuring, and finally the hoarse moaning of a man 
an an agony of agitation. 

“Oh God, Oh God—’Elp me, blessed God.” 

For a second or two Master Tretton was powerless to move. He 
quivered in every limb—not from the cold, for he was burning hot, 
but from an almost explained horror which leapt into his mind at the 
utterance of those words. 

“Thank the Lord, Florina lass—-Florina,” came the voice again. 
Then Master Tretton’s blood tingled. As quickly as his old 
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limbs would allow he hobbled past the yew tree, and stood over the 
mouth of the vault. 

What he saw there he never forgot through the short years of his 
after-life. 

The ancient vault was aglow with the combined lights of a candle 
and the moonbeams. The candle was burning in a metal stick upon 
a projecting ledge of stone, and the power of the concerted illumina- 
tions was such that every nook and corner of the vault and all its 
furnishings, even to the bright steel nails that had been dropped 
here and there by the carpenters, lay plainly visible to the enlarged 
eyes of Master Tretton. Under the bright glow, so cheering was the 
effect, the ancestors of Florina looked even comfortable in their 
repose—each face, decades old, lying calm and peaceful beneath the 
glass windows of their coffins. 

All this Master Tretton saw and took in at a glance ; but what 
held him spell-bound was the slab in the middle of the chamber. 

There he saw the casket in which his beloved Florina lay, and 
bending over it, some way towards his feet, was the athletic form of 
Joseph Wand, wrenching off the glass panel with fingers trembling 
with excitement. Except in the middle of each cheek, where burned 
a scarlet flush, the face of the woodman was deadly pale, and told of 
the fearful agitation possessing his mind. 

“Shut thy eyes, Missie ; for God’s love shut thy eyes just a 
minute,” Master Tretton heard him gasp out. 

He had a wood chisel in his hand, which he had picked up from 
the floor of the vault, and with this, with all the speed which frenzy 
gives, he tore off the wooden beading and wrenched up the glass— 
giving to the imprisoned girl the life that was in even the close and 
earthy vault-air of that death chamber. 

A soft, gasping sound, like a sigh, immediately rose from the 
parting lips of Florina. 

“Thank Thee, God. Good God, I thank Thee,” cried the un- 
cultured woodman, dropping on his knees for a second, breathing 
heavily, throwing his cap to the ground, and raising his hands and 
his eyes upward. In a second more he was upon his feet prising the 
lid of the coffin open with a large screw-driver. 

Master Tretton, recovering from the consternation into which the 
sight of this scene had plunged him, now awoke to activity. Push- 
ing the sleeves of his cloak backward over his arms so as to give 
them freedom, he descended on tip-toe with the action of a person 
afraid of waking a sleeper, and, walking across the vault to Joseph, 
touched him softly upon the arm and whispered rather than spoke. 
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“ Has the Lord pitied our sorrow, Joseph ?” he said. 

* Aye, Master Tretton, that He hev. Look, sir.” 

Joseph was in the act of lifting off the wooden lid of the coffin 
with such haste as though he had not a minute to live; and Master 
Tretton, glancing round the sturdy figure of the woodman, saw the 
face of the supposed dead Florina looking at him out of a pair of 
bright eyes as blue as the blue sky overhead. 

“Oh! Florina, Florina,” burst in almost a woman’s soft-hearted 
cry from the pent-up breast and quivering lips of the good old man. 
“ And oh! my loyal guard,” he added, turning to Joseph Wand, 
who was wrenching away the obstacles to Florina’s removal from her 
uncouth position, as if the girl’s life even now depended upon the 
quickness and dexterity of his action, “how blessed of God you are 
to have been the instrument chosen to save the life of this flower ! ” 

“T be, Master Tretton, sir,” responded the woodman, the damp 
sweat standing in large beads upon his brow. “ But her inna out 
on the wood yet. Come, dear Missie, I'll raggle to bear thee as 
gently as thy own mother ever did, to Master Tretton’s cot, and then 
I'll hev that good soul and thy feyther around thee in no time.” 

And he did. 

Wrapped in blankets and rugs, brought by the willing hands of 
the Arden housewives, who had been aroused from their slumbers 
by Master Tretton, and were superintending with all their little, 
loving, comforting arts, the return to life of the sweet Florina, he 
bore her tenderly in his great strong arms out of the ancestral vault 
to the cosy parlour and warm wood fire of the school-house; and 
then with renewed life in his sturdy legs set off through the wooded 
lanes—with no fear of the boggart now—to Walsh House, there to 
bring to the sorrowing household the tidings of comfort and joy. 

When daylight, appearing above the tops of the forest trees, 
scattered the darkness, and the sun rose like a great ball of fire 
burning in the bushwood, the valley of the old “ Miry Den” pre- 
sented an unusual sight to the peaceful woodlanders of Arden. 

It was as though a fair had been organised in the stretch of forest 
scenery which covered the distance between Walsh House and the 
graveyard of St. Lawrence. 

The news of the resuscitation of Florina had, even at that hour, 
travelled far and wide by such messengers as drovers, waggoners, 
and woodmen, moving from place to place in pursuit of their calling; 
and from Ribbonbridge, Berkswell, Ansley, Hockley, Hollyberry 
End, Hearsall Common, and other outlying districts, streams of 
excited people came pouring along, eager as a mob at a public 
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hanging, to gain every scrap of information about the extraordinary 
trance of Florina and the narrow escape she had of being buried 
alive. 

In the evening of the day there was a painful sense of restrained 
excitement in the comfortable bar parlour of the “ Boar’s Head.” 
All the woodmen from the dumbles near and far were waiting, 
open-mouthed, to hear the talk of Joseph Wand—the brave, loyal 
guard. 

Joseph, however, seemed in no consuming hurry to tell the story. 
He appeared, indeed, to have scarcely recovered from the perturbation 
which would naturally follow, even upon a constitution so physically 
robust as his, the adventure of the preceding night. He sat and 
smoked his pipe in a sort of brown-bread study, watching the tongues 
of flame creeping up the logwood in the grate, till the patience of his 
woodland companions was fairly exhausted. 

They looked inquiringly into each other’s faces, then into the 
immobile face of Joseph Wand, and finally one by one took their 
pipes from their mouths. 

Inquisitive human nature could stand it no longer. 

“ Let’s hear it, Joe lad,” said one. 

“ Hey, do tell us all abouten it,” cried another. 

“ Raggle to give us a bit on thy action,” chimed in a third. 

The host of the “ Boar’s Head” also thought that he, too, must 
put a spoke in. 

“ Hey, butties,” he said, “the boy ’ull tell ye all abouten it when 
he’s wetted his whistle, wunna ye, Joey lad ?” 

“ Theer inna nout to tell, lads, as I can see,” said Joseph in 
reply. ‘Ye all on ye knows as Miss Florina’s come back to life 
agen, and right glad you be, I doubt, to know it. JZ hanna done 
much to speak on. The dear lass were only asleep, ye see, an’ just 
’appened to wake up when I were lookin’ down on she ?’ the vault.” 

Immediate and prolonged silence followed these words. Nothing 
but the ticking of the grandfather’s clock and the puffing of the 
woodmen’s pipes could be heard in the lonely “ Boar’s Head.” By 
that quick intuition existent even in uncultured minds all the men 
present there could tell that Joseph was disinclined to reveal to them 
the adventures of the night, and so they prompted him no further. 

But a chance word from Richard Underwood loosened the 
tongue of Joseph Wand. 

“Well, Joe lad,” said the rubicund host, taking a long pull from 
a quart pot of ale before him, “’tis the bravest boy ye are in the 
Forest of Arden. I, ye know, hanna a fearsome chap meself ; but 
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’ang me‘if I should hev cared to be guard. ’Tis said as the boggart 
haunts ee yon be-nights, and I should hev bin afeared of 
seein’ ’en.” 

“T did see ’en,” said Joseph, calmly. 

“The boggart ?” cried‘they all in suppressed voices. 

Aye, I did that,” answered the sturdy woodman, with the bated 
breath usual with rural dwellers when superstition excites the mind. 
“?Twere the boggart as did it. If it hadna bin for she, that dear lass, 
Florina, would be i’ vault now. Her—the boggart, ye know—come in 
shape of a‘ owl ‘an’ flew down inter the vault ; an’ I, gooin’ to look 
arteér it, an’ to vane it’ end seed Missie wi’ her eyes open an’ lookin’ 
at me.” ©: 

Master: Tretton sdys'it was the Lord’s doings ; but the wood- 
lander persists in ascribing Florina’s delivery from death to the 
Boggart of Arden, and that is the opinion entertained by all the 
woodmen of the: Forest. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE FAUST 
LEGEND. 


HE nations of Europe during the last hundred years have been 
exchanging benefits with one another by a closer and more 
friendly intercourse. The fruits of intellectual genius have become 
the property of the world. Their influence spreads, and the wider 
the seed is sown the greater and the more varied its produce. That 
which fails in one soil, succeeds in another. That which is small 
and insignificant in one climate, towers into lofty magnificence in 
one that is more genial. Such works as Shakespeare’s required more 
than mere general culture and civilisation to be thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated. The French mind during the eighteenth 
century was acute enough, polished beyond any mind in Europe, but 
it failed to grasp the meaning of the great dramatist. Voltaire, with 
all his cleverness, could see little but barbaric extravagance and 
disorder in one who stood so much by himself and neglected the 
traditions of the literary schools. And in our own country poetical 
taste was formed on such models as Pope and Gray, or at best 
Dryden and Cowper. It was a very mild enthusiasm which 
Shakespeare kindled. Much allowance had to be made for that 
which was reducible to no standard of dramatic propriety. Many 
regarded the plays as only plays, and they were dependent for 
appreciation on great actors and successful representation. But all 
that was changed by the rise of what is called the Romantic School. 
There was a new departure in literary criticism. The revolutionary 
excitement which stirred the mind of Europe into abnormal activity 
at the end of the eighteenth century broke the spell of the old 
classicism. The poetry which was called for at such a time was fired 
with a warmer imagination and drawn from a deeper source in 
human nature. As the poets were men of genius, so the critics 
judged the works of the past with more enthusiasm. In Germany 
the school of Lessing, and subsequently that of Weimar, with its 
greatest representative—Goethe—prepared the way for a much more 
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profound and genial study of our great poet, as indeed of all national 
poetry, and the development of a higher philosophy marvellously 
quickened and guided the development of criticism. German 
thought soon found its way into England. Coleridge and Carlyle 
interpreted for us the views of such men as Schelling, the Schlegels, 
Herder and Schiller and Goethe; and now they have become 
incorporated, to a great extent, with our own culture. Thus the 
nations help one another. The solidarity of the world is the 
guarantee of its unfolding perfection. 

But Shakespeare wrote for Englishmen; no German can take the 
highest place as a critic of English plays unless English critics are 
wanting. There is an aroma about the national wit which the 
foreigner must miss. He may perfectly understand the meaning of 
the words, but he cannot attach to them the homely associations 
which to the native ear make more than half their force ; nor can he 
feel the wonderful spell of the vocal sounds which genius alone knows 
how to use. But while the German can never supply the place of 
the English critic, it must be admitted that, with his wonderful 
industry and his philosophical acumen, he may help us to look 
further into the poet’s mind. It is absurd to think that we know all 
that such a man as Shakespeare grasped in those comprehensive 
views of human nature which he evidently took. He was little 
versed, doubtless, in systems of thought. He never troubled himself 
about the controversies of the schools. He seldom uses language 
which implies much acquaintance with the generalisations of 
philosophers, though he had his eye upon the line of human progress. 
But a great mind like his can think without formulas ; objectively, 
and with a symbolism which is almost as deep and large as Nature 
itself. Indeed, it is that marvellous power of sympathy with the 
universal spirit of Nature which enables a great poetic genius to 
throw out ideas which are dressed in the simplest and most familiar 
forms, and yet are ideas of the deepest philosophy. There is nothing 
out of analogy with the course of human progress in this. Among 
the ancients there were often great truths embodied in forms which 
those who used them were far from understanding at the time. 
Greek mythology handed on much to after-ages which Greeks 
themselves perhaps failed to appreciate. Moses surveys the 
Promised Land ; Joshua takes possession of it. Shakespeare him- 
self could not foresee all that his words would mean to us. He was 
a free, unconventional, large-hearted, loving man, who read the 
secrets of the world better than others, because he had not closed up 
the eye of his mind with prejudice or system. He loved his kind ; 
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he believed in the reality and universality of Providence ; he looked 
out on the facts of everyday life as all of them worthy of study 
because he believed in the divine plan of the world ; boldly, and yet 
with a profound insight into the meaning of human life, he mingles 
together tragedy and comedy. His humour is no mete frivolity, his 
irony is no cynicism. His satire is free from all malignity. His 
philosophy is neither stoicism nor epicureanisn, neither idealism nor 
materialism ; yet what a reach of thought there is in those sayings 
of reflection which abound in all his plays and poems, and especially 
in those which were published latest! This man must be able to 
teach us, for he evidently thinks, himself, not along any fixed lines, 
not at the feet, or in the train, of any master, but with his heart 
beating true to all mankind, with his eye open to the beautiful every- 
where, and with an ear sensitive to every tone in the great harp of 
human feeling. It must strike every attentive reader of Shakespeare’s 
later and more serious plays that he is himself grappling some of the 
mightiest problems of the world. And more than that, some at 
least of these wonderful productions—and the “Tempest” among 
the foremost—will convince us, when we look closely into them, that 
the bias of the poet’s mind was towards an optimistic interpretation 
of the mysteries of existence. Benevolence beams through the 
chambers of Imagination, and lights them up as with the smile of 
God. There were times, no doubt, when Shakespeare, like his own 
Prospero, felt perplexed before the dreamlike character of everything 
in human history. It looked like “an unsubstantial pageant,” which, 
when it was faded, “left not a rack behind.” ‘My old brain is 
troubled,” said the magician ; and who is there that cannot sympathise 
with his complaint? who is there but has sometimes to “still his 
beating mind” in such a world? Yet the play, which begins with 
storm and ‘ Tempest,” ends with “peace and rest.” The poet saw 
beyond his own ignorance, and, with the inspiration of a soaring 
intellect and a genial heart, anticipated the day-dawn of hope—the 
“little life” of dreams opening out into the larger world of unchanging 
reality and endless progress. 

Passing from these general considerations to examine the 
particular play—the “ Tempest ”"—which forms the subject of this 
paper, there are three characteristics of the play which it is desirable 
to point out for the purpose which we have in view. The first is 
that the leading person described in it is a magician, one who has 
given himself up, by seclusion from all public life, to the study of 
what he himself styles “the liberal arts,” and who has obtained by 
such study a control of supernatural agencies and of the elements. 
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Next, we observe that under all the events and incidents of the play 
there runs the one idea of “divine Providence,” and that the super- 
natural power of Prospero is not independent of the great cosmical 
order, but subservient to it ; yea, unites and mingles with it. And 
then, lastly, the magician renounces all his magical powers at the 
end. They are only temporary, and when their purpose is fulfilled 
they are cheerfully laid down. “This rough magic,” says Prospero 
in the fifth act, 

I here abjure ; and, when I have required 

Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their senses that 

This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 


I'll drown my book,’ ; 
Act v, Sc. 1. 


It has been thought by {some critics that these lines refer to 
Shakespeare’s intended retirement from his work of writing plays, but 
it is not consistent with the evidence of his other writings to suppose 
him introducing /ersonal references into the characters of his plays. 
Rather we may suppose that such words are intimately connected 
with the fundamental conception of the ‘Tempest ” itself, and are 
like the dismissal of Ariel, the “little airy spirit,” to the elements, and 
the farewell which Prospero takes of him :— 


Then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thee well. 


The idea which is intended to be conveyed is that of the 
“ supernatural merging in the natural ”—the “ rough magic” of mere 
wonder-working being lifted up into the higher spell of love and moral 
order. The substance of the play, therefore, is the character of 
Prospero, who is possessed of supernatural power for a time, as the 
result of his devotion to study ; but who lays down all that power 
under the influence of a great moral victory over his enemies, and 
who recognises, in the strange events of his own history, that “ the 
just and benevolent rule of an all-wise Providence is more than all 
arts of magic and all intercourse with spirits.” 

Is not the key, then, to the whole problem of the “ Tempest ” 
that Shakespeare was under the influence of the Faust legend, which 
had not long before been pressed upon his attention by the appear- 
ance of Marlowe’s “ Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,” the earliest 
edition of which was published in 1604? At that time the subject 
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of the Middle Age legend must have become quite familiar to all 
literary men. As Shakespeare was about the same age as Marlowe, 
and his personal friend and fellow-labourer in the drama, it is 
impossible to doubt that he read “ Faustus” ; and as the “ Tempest ” 
was probably published about 1611, there is a possibility at least that 
it was suggested by the earlier play. It was only the suggestion 
which was taken. The materials are very differently treated. The 
idea of Marlowe’s production is exceedingly commonplace ; it is, in 
fact, nothing more or better than the old legendary idea wrought 
up with some considerable force of language. ‘The Faust legend,” 
says Miss Swanwick, in her able introduction to the translation of 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” “was a continuation of the Magus legend, which 
arose in ancient times from the deification of the powers of Nature. 
In accordance with this conception, philosophers, who penetrated 
more deeply than ordinary mortals into the mysteries of Nature, were 
believed to be endowed with supernatural powers, and were regarded 
with veneration as wonder-workers, or magi. With the advent 
of Christianity the divinities of the ancient .world were trans- 
formed into demons, and became associated in the popular 
imagination with Satan, hence under its influence magic became 
invested with a diabolical character, and was reprobated as 
a league with the powers of evil; at the same time the Church, 
being more potent than hell, could, it was supposed, offer 
an infallible antidote to its machinations. This power was 
forfeited at the Reformation, when the. Pope, in accordance 
with the Protestantism of the age, was regarded as Antichrist ; 
the Church, divested of its sacred character, could no longer 
offer a refuge to the votary of magic, and hence the bond- 
slave of Satan at the expiration of the appointed term inevitably 
became his prey ; thus in the sixteenth century a profoundly tragical 
character was impressed upon the medizeval legend, which was also 
modified by the Renaissance.” Marlowe’s was not the mind to 
deal with such materials in anything like.a new spirit. But he made 
familiar to English readers the idea of traffic with supernatural 
agents. He seized also the general moral aim of the legend. He 
connected power with intellect. He taught the, danger of profound 
study without reverence, under the influence of pride and ambition. 
The magician, Dr. Faustus, renounces divinity with every other 
wholesome pursuit, worships the Devil for what the Devil can give 
him, and becomes the victim of his own arts.. The following lines 
from Marlowe will illustrate the scope of the whole play. 
Faustus, soliloquising, says :— 
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Divinity, adieu ! 

These metaphysics of magicians 
And necromantic books are heavenly ; 
Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters ; 
Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 
O what a world of profit and delight, 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, 
Is promised to the studious artizan ! 
All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command : emperors and kings 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 
Nor can they raise the wind or read the clouds 
But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man ; 
A sound magician is a mighty god : 
Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a Deity. 

, Act i. Sc. 1. 


Shakespeare’s Prospero is a different conception altogether from 
Marlowe’s Faustus. The names are similar, for the meaning seems 
the same—prosperous, successful. But in the “Tempest” nothing 
is borrowed from the old Faust legend except the simple suggestion 
of study giving supernatural power, through the medium of astrology 
and magic. But Shakespeare lifts up this familiar medizval concep- 
tion into a higher moral sphere. Prospero is no mere selfish wonder- 
worker. He is not a presumptuous, lawless trafficker with evil 
spirits. He is a large and liberal minded man, of lofty intellect and 
noble moral aims, taken advantage of, at first, by the corrupt world 
around him, maltreated by schemers and plotters, to whom his 
studious ways and gentle manners afforded opportunities for mis- 
chief ; but, like every really good man, vindicated and rewarded at 
last by divine Providence. The great lesson of Shakespeare’s play 
is “ Providence supreme.” His own skill and power over super- 
natural agents by themselves would never have saved Prospero, 
delivering his enemies into his hands and restoring him to power as 
a duke. The magic of his intellect is blended with the loftier 
magic of an overruling destiny, which guides the course of the 
vessel on the waves and which brings to a peaceful and happy issue 
the “tempest ” of human affairs. 

At the same time, while Shakespeare discards the rough materials 
of the old legend, he borrows help from it in the machinery of his 
drama. Prospero makes a league with the “little airy spirit” to 
serve him for a time for the reward of his emancipation. He is him- 
self an astrologer, wears a “magic garment,” and calls his power the 
power of his “art,” a “ prescience” by which he is able to read his 
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fortune “in the stars.” “TI find,” he says, in the second scene of 
the first act, ‘‘ my zenith doth depend upon a most auspicious star, 
whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. 

Miranda is put to sleep by magical influence, and Prospero, like 

Faust, calls his familiar spirit to his aid :— 
Come away, servant, come! I am ready now. 
Approach, my Ariel ; come ! 
(Enter ARIEL.) 
ARIEL. All hail, great master! Grave sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. 
Act i. Sc. 2. 

“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was written some years before 
the “ Tempest,” at a time when the Faust legend had not been intro- 
duced to the English public by Marlowe. There is nothing of the 
conception which runs through the “Tempest” in the mere playful 
dreamland of the earlier production. In “Macbeth,” however, there 
is distinct allusion to witchcraft and traffic with supernatural 
agencies, but ‘‘ Macbeth” may have been written subsequently to 
the “ Tempest.” The story of Prospero gathers about the one 
centre, his character as a magician. He is not a mere Dr. Faustus: 
he represents pure, intellectual aims, united with an unselfish nature 
and benevolent disposition. His wife was a “ piece of virtue.” The 
princess, his daughter, is the loveliest embodiment of innocence and 
purity in the whole of dramatic literature. Can we doubt that 
Shakespeare intended to set Prospero over against Dr. Faustus, using 
some of the same elements to portray a totally different character, the 
student of Nature and her secrets winning power to himself, and yet 
using that power to punish injustice and to establish peace? Thus 
learning and science would be surrounded with an egis of reverence, 
and the minds of men would be led away from foolish superstitions 
and cowardly fears of human progress to a healthy trust in an over- 
ruling Providence and the supremacy of the moral world. A 
charming sweetness and serenity reigns through the whole drama, a 
recognition of Heaven and of that blessing which “alone causeth to 
prosper,” and of the superior enchantments of natural beauty and 
innocence. Marlowe’s production is inflated and artificial, full of 
fire and brimstone, and of the earth earthy ; Shakespeare’s “Tempest” 
is ethereal and ideal. The characters in the “ Tempest” are original, 
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and some of them, such as Prospero himself, the Prince Ferdinand, 
and Miranda, the magician’s daughter, suggest at once by their 
beauty and elevation that the intention of the piece is not so much 
to represent realities of the world as ideas and aims. The end is 
brought about by supernatural means, but it is peace, forgiveness, 
and universal happiness. Little Ariel will henceforth “fly after 
summer merrily ” :— 


Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Act v. Sc. 1. 


| 
I 
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f Prospero returns to Milan a victor, but “every third thought 
i shall be his grave.” The Epilogue seems to cast a hue of diviner 
purpose over the whole; Prospero speaks it, and talks of Prayer and 
Forgiveness and Mercy, as though he would draw aside the curtain 
and invite us to look away from the earthly stage to scenes beyond 
| It can scarcely be doubted, then, that optimism of the highest kind 
is the leading idea of the “Tempest.” The villainy and corruption of 
the world, the sufferings of the innocent, the successes of the wicked, 
are in the foreground. But “Providence divine” rules all these 
things. The air is cleared at last. Heaven smiles above us. We 
go back from the enchanted island to the common world, with its 
kings and queens, its evil counsellors and good counsellors, its 
drunken butlers and rebellious barbarisms, full of the thought that, 
after all, the greater power on earth is that which Prospero wielded— 
the power of unblemished Innocence and forgiving Magnanimity : 
“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 

These suggestions as to the meaning of the ‘‘ Tempest” will be best 
. confirmed, however, by giving a closer attention to the language of 
Shakespeare himself. The character of Prospero, we have observed, 
is a main point. How is that character brought out? We are, at 
first, somewhat prejudiced against the magician by the shipwreck, 
which is evidently wrought through his magical arts. Miranda’s 
tender pity for the sufferers suggests the hardheartedness of her 
father who has caused them :— 

O, the cry did knock 

§ Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perished. 
4 Had I been any god of;power, I would 
i Have sunk the sea within the earth or e’er 
) It should the good ship so have swallowed and 
‘ The fraughting souls within her. 


Act i. Se, 2. 


But it must be remembered that women, with their gentle nature 
and with their readiness to feel acutely and passionately, are but 
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inadequate critics of great actions and events. They are prone to 
look at everything only through personalities. Prospero soon 
assures us that we must not always “judge by the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment ” :— 

Tell your piteous heart 

There’s no harm done. 

Not only are we relieved by the evident safety of the shipwrecked 
people,but Prospero himself at once appeals to our sympathy; we see 
what kind of a man he is in the intense affection for his beautiful 
daughter which he expresses :— 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 

Of thee, my dear one! Thee, my daughter ! 
This is evidently no mere selfish magician who is aiming at 
wealth and worldly power. He is a tender-hearted man, full of 
noble qualities. He is every incha duke, though “ master” only “ of 
a full poor cell,” and his nature is seen through all his speech. He 
must have often been tempted, in the}loneliness of the island, to tell 
Miranda who he was, but with the self-control of a great mind he held 
back the secret till the hour was come :— 

Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since, 

Thy father was the*Duke of Milan and 

A prince of power. 
He had begun to tell her time after time, 


but stopped, 
And left her to a bootless inquisition, 
Concluding, ‘* Stay, not yet.” 
This Duke of Milan, when he was in full possession of his 
“ signiory,” which was “ reputed the first in dignity,” gave himself up 
to the study of “ the liberal arts.” 
The government I cast upon my brother 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies. 
The treacherous deputy, 
having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ th’ state 
To what tune pleased his ear; that now he was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And sucked my verdure out on’t. 
The studious recluse, 
neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind, 


was an easy prey to the false brother :— 


Me, poor man, my library 
Was dukedom large enough. 
Q92 
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But though he was guilty of a great folly in resigning his state, 
he was too noble and good to be forgotten by his people. The con- 
spirators dared not to “set a bloody mask on the business.” They 
“ painted their foul ends with fair colours.” What a revelation of the 
good man’s soul is that description of the cruel desertion of the 
father and his child to 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it. 
The father’s heart was not crushed in him by the brother’s 
cruelty. After he has described, with a lovely tenderness, the very 
waves and winds, touched with pity for the forlorn creatures at their 
mercy, “doing them but loving wrong,” Miranda, with her beautiful 
simplicity and love for her father, caunot help thinking of the burden 
she must have been to him :— 


Alack ! what trouble 
Was I then to you ! 


There is not a more exquisite touch of Nature in all Shakespeare 
than in the reply which Prospero made to his cherished child :— 


O, a cherubin 

Thou wast that did preserve me! Thou didst smile, 

Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have decked the sea with drops full salt, 

Under my burthen groaned; which rais’d in me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 

Against what should ensue. 
It was by no magic arts, by no mere blind chance, that they 
were preserved. Miranda asks, “How came we ashore?” and her 
father answers without a moment’s hesitation, “ By Providence 
divine.” He recognises the hand of Providence not only in their 
rescue from the watery grave, but in all the appointments of their lot. 

Some food we had and some fresh water that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, being then appointed 

Master of this design, did give us ; with 

Rich garments, linen stuffs and necessaries 

Which since have steaded much; so, of his gentleness, 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 

From my own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 


Left with his child on a desert island, Prospero is no mere idler, nor 
does he bury himself in mere magical stucies. He is schoolmaster 
to his beautiful daughter, and, as he says to her, 
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made thee more profit 
Than other princess’ can that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful. 


Another indication of the Duke’s character is his method ot 
dealing with Caliban. He says to the 
abhorred slave 
‘Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill. I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With words that made them known. 


There is evidently a deeply religious vein in Prospero. Not only 
does he do homage to the Providence which has watched over him 
and his fair child, but when he discovers his true intents to Ferdi- 
nand and resigns his beloved charge to the young prince’s affection, 
he speaks with a solemn gravity which shows how lofty and noble 
are his thoughts :— 


If I have too austerely punished you, 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 

Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live, whom once again 

I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 

Were but trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test; here, afore Heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand ! 

Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 

For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her. 


He must have “all sanctimonious ceremonies with full and holy 
rite ministered.” And the bridal masque which is performed by 
Iris, Ceres, Juno, and the nymphs and reapers, represents this hal- 
lowed feeling of Prospero’s own nature as he looks on the celebration 
of a “ contract of true love.” As Ferdinand describes it :-— 


This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. 


Heave n and earth are significantly mingled in the masque—“ The 
highest Queen of State, Great Juno, and the temperate nymphs 
and sunburnt sicklemen encountering the fresh country lasses in 
the dance,” coming from the furrow with their “rye-straw hats ou‘ 
on.” 

When the enemies are all by Ariel’s aid brought ints the 
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magician’s power, there is nothing but gentleness and goodness in 


his nature. 


Pros, 


ARIEL. Mine would, sir, were I human. 


Pros, 


The simple majesty of the concluding|scene is in harmony with 
all that has gone before. As Prospero stands before the whole com- 
pany of forgiven enemies, in his “ hat and rapier,” and therefore no 
longer unrecognised, but as he once appeared to them long ago, and 
as they are wondering at all the mystery of their escape, and be- 
wildered with the enchantments of the island, he opens his heart and 
his arms to them :— 


In the midst of all the natural pride of conscious victory, grati- 
tude to one who has helped him is the’first emotion of his heart. 
“ First, noble friend,” he says to old Gonzalo, to whom he owed so 
much, “let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot be 
measur’d or confin’d.” Even of the traitors upon whom he could 
pluck his highness’ frown,” he “ will tell no tales.” 


Caliban is left in possession of his island and Prospero’s cell, 
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Ariel says :— 
Your charm so strongly works them 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 


Would become tender. 
Dost thou think so, spiri:? 


And mine shall, 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel. 
My charms I’ll break, their senses I’Il"restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 

Act v. Se. I. 


Behold, sir king, 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero. 
For more assurance that a living*prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thybody ; 
And to thee and thy company I bid 


A hearty welcome. 
 - Act v. Se, 1. 


For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankest fault; all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 
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which he is enjoined to ‘trim handsomely,” and feels a moment's 
compunction for his bad manners as he receives the gift :— 

Ay, that I will; and I’ll be wise hereafter 

And seek for grace. 
Barbarian as he is, he has sense enough to see, now that he is sober, 
that he has been made a fool of by drink and done homage toa 
greater fool than himself :— 

What a thrice-double ass 

Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 

And worship this dull fool ! 

Prospero is no sordid worldling. To him a dukedom is nothing 
compared to higher things. When he has reached Naples and seen 
the nuptials of his “dear beloved solemnized,” he will retire to his 

Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

Such is the character which forms the substance of this remarkable 
drama. It is ideal in the best sense. We cannot doubt that it was, 
as Shakespeare’s conception, the conception of a man who had lived 
much in the world but was given to deeper thoughts. He was not 
playing with his own fancies. He was not calling in the supernatural, 
as in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to supply him with ample scope 
for a poetic imagination to indulge its most airy and lovely flights. 
He was revolving the deepest problems of human life; he was, like 
his contemporaries, thinking of a new world, not an enchanted 
island in the western ocean, not a dreamland of fairies, but a realisa- 
tion of the great purposes of what he calls ‘ Immortal Providence,” 
which, if it should people this earth with Prosperos and Gonzalos, 
and the songs of the heavenly quires should surround the union 
of such lovely beings as Ferdinand and Miranda, would bring back 
a lost Paradise. ‘ Shakespeare,” says Professor Dowden, in his 
excellent “ Literary Primer,” “is like his own Prospero. In these 
romances and fragments Man does not strive with circumstance and 
with his own passions, in darkness ; the gods preside over our human 
lives and fortunes, they communicate with us by vision, by oracles, 
through the elemental powers of Nature. Shakespeare’s faith seems 
to have been that there is something without and around our human 
lives of which we know little, yet which we know to be beneficent 
and divine. Having ascended out of the turmoil and trouble of 
action, out of the darkness and tragic mystery, the places haunted 
by terror and crime, and by love contending with them, to a pure’ 
and serene elevation, it will be felt that the name ‘ On the heights 
is neither inappropriate nor fanciful as applied to the last period of 
his work.” 
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Passing from the character of Prospero himself, there is the same 
significance in the peculiar kind of supernatural agency which 
Shakespeare employs in this play. It is a supernatural which at 
the same time is mafura/. We have glimpses in the story of Caliban 
of another kind of beings who are only mentioned to be banished 
into the darkness. Ariel is a beautiful conception—a kind of earth- 
spirit mingling with the elements. Prospero’s celebrated farewell to 
the whole company of beings with whom he has been for a time 
holding communion—“ weak masters,” as he calls them—breathes 
such a fresh feeling of rural simplicity that we feel almost tempted 
to wish that such a power were not laid down. 


Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 

And ye that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 

When he comes back; you demi-puppets that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not bites, and you whose pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid, 

Weak masters though ye be, I have bedimmed 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 

With his own bolt ; the strong-bas’d promontory 

Have I made shake and by the spurs pluck’d up 

The pine and cedar: graves at my command 

Have waked their sleepers, op’d, and let them forth 

By my so potent art. 

Act v. Se. 1. 

Strange that one who had such powers should not have delivered 
himself and his daughter from the desert isle! But these super- 
natural gifts are all subordinate to the great moral aim which keeps 
the good man waiting for the hour when justice can be done and 
Love shall be declared supreme. It is impossible to doubt that the 
incidents and characters of the play are ideal. The shipwreck itself, 
although it is so vividly brought before us, is scarcely a real ship- 
wreck. The art of the magician has controlled the violence of 
natural forces. As Prospero assures his daughter— 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touched 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 


Which thou heardst cry, which thou saw’st sink. 
Act i. Se. 2. 
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A supernatural shipwreck indeed, which should at the same time 
present such an appearance of ruin and yet be in reality so harmless ! 

When Ariel describes his part in the catastrophe, we are in the 
world of dreams. As Prospero says :— 


Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 


The “Tempest,” in fact, is Ariel’s tempest, a fairy tempest. 


Pros. Hast thou, spirit, 

Performed to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 

ARIEL. To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement. Sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join ; Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunderclaps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not. The fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege and make his bold waves tremble, 
Vea, his dread trident shake. Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 
Then all afire with me ; the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring—then like reeds not hair— 
Was the first man that leap’d ; cried, ‘* Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.” 


And yet in the opening scene there is nothing of all this magical 
element, but simply a ship going to pieces in a storm. Ariel, when 
he is introduced after Prospero has announced his own power as 
the prime mover in the whole scene, throws a new air of fancy round 
the events, and leads us away from the common ground of fact into 
the region of the ideal. We are not allowed to locate these events, 
for there is a delightful unreality in the whole story. We are now in 
a deep nook in the “ still-vexed Bermoothes,” and in the next sent- 
ence we are on “the Mediterranean flote, bound sadly home for 
Naples.” The island itself seems an idealised reminiscence of the 
Bermudas, recently discovered. In 1610 there was a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Jourdan, with the title “‘The Discovery of the Bermudas 
or Devils Island,” with an account in it of a memorable storm, in 
which Admiral Sir George Somers, who sailed for Virginia with nine 
ships, lost some of his fleet and was driven out of his course. ‘“ The 
ship had sprung a leak ; the sailors, exhausted with working the 
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pumps, had fallen asleep, having already taken leave of one another, 
when Somers saw land, and the vessel was hastily jammed in between 
two rocks ; they found the island uninhabited and the air mild, the 
land remarkably fruitful. These islands had hitherto been thought 
enchanted, and on account of the storms, which Somers also alludes 
to, Sir Walter Raleigh (1596) had given them a bad name.” ! We can 
scarcely doubt that, as Shakespeare distinctly introduces the locality 
of the Bermudas and places his enchanted island there, he had been 
influenced by Jourdan’s pamphlet. But it is no more than the sug- 
gestion which he uses. The whole working-out of the scenery is 
ideal, and indeed is a strange mixture of heterogeneous elements, 
which shows that the poet is not dealing with facts, but simply 
clothing his thoughts with an imaginary garb for the purposes of his 
play asa whole. In the same island we have pines and oaks, wolves 
and bears, fresh springs and brine pits, toads, beetles, bats, berries 
and crabs and pignuts, jays’ nests and marmosets and “ young 
scamels from the rocks,” urchins or hedgehogs, and adders, apes and 
hounds, watchdogs and chanticleers, “tooth briers, sharp furzes, 
pricking gorse and thorns,” running streams and standing pools, a 
medley, indeed, which almost justifies the mockery with which 
Antonio and Sebastian try to put old Gonzalo out of countenance. 
“The air breathes upon us here most sweetly,” says Adrian to the 
King ; and Sebastian retorts, “ As if it had lungs and rotten ones” ; 
and Antonio adds, “or as if it were perfumed by a fen.” “ Here,” 
says old Gonzalo, determined to comfort the shipwrecked King, “ here 
is everything advantageous to life.” “True,” says Antonio, “save 
means to live.” “Of that,” continues Sebastian, “ there’s none or 
little.” “ How lush and lusty the grass looks ! how green !” exclaims 
Gonzalo. “The ground indeed is tawny,” is the reply, “with an 
eye of green in it.” But it is an enchanted isle, as Caliban says :— 
full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open and show riches 

Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 
There is the same mixture of the real and the ideal in the conception 
of Caliban, Some have thought the name is only an anagram for 
Cannibal, and that Shakespeare was alluding to the treatment of 

‘See Gervinus’s Commentaries, translaticn, p. 788. 
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savage races, which would naturally be suggested by the many dis- 
coveries made by voyagers about that time. But Caliban is not a 
mere savage; he is “a freckled whelp, hag-born.” His mother, 
Sycorax, a blue-eyed hag, was banished from Argier “for mischief 
manifold and sorceries terrible, to enter human hearing.” The god 
Setebos has had to do with this wandering offspring Caliban. Hence 
there is in him a strange mixture of the human and the supernatural. 
The poet Browning has taken advantage of these hints, and in his 
wonderful conception in “ Caliban on Setebos ; or, Natural Theology 
in the Island,” the mind of the creature, half man and half demon, 
working alone in his wretched imprisonment under the power of 
Prospero upon the origin of things, he has embodied the crude 
searchings of the unformed intelligence of man on the mysteries of 
the Godhead, “letting the rank tongue blossom into speech.” 
Shakespeare has drawn, not a mere monster, but a creature in which 
there is “no point of goodness” and which is “capable of all ill,” 
and yet, when he was stroked and caressed and made much of, loved 
his master and showed him all the qualities of the isle ; easily made 
a drunkard by the contact of drunkards, and yet with wit enough to 
see, when he was sober, that he has been made a “ thrice-double 
ass” by drink. He is not without subtlety and craft, and there is 
a touch of simplicity in his delight in the productions of the island 
and his admiration for the beauty of Miranda, which reveal a human 
intelligence and soul beneath his animal coarseness and unsightly 
exterior. He has had his thoughts about Prospero, and has formed 
his own theory in his muddled brain as to his power over the spirits. 
When he is plotting with Stephano and Trinculo to destroy his 
master and get possession of the island, he utters his thoughts which 
had been seething in his brain under all his miseries ; he is no mere 
savage, but a mixture of the human and the demoniacal. 

Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with him 

I’ the afternoon to sleep: then thou mayst brain him, 

Having first seiz’d his books, or with a log 

Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 

First to possess his books; for without them 

He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command : they all do hate him 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils—for so he calls them— 

Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil : I never saw a woman, 
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But only Sycorax, my dam, and she ; 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As great’st does least. 
Act iii, Sc, 2. 


This extraordinary conception of Caliban seems to be by no 
means out of place in the enchanted island, and side by side with 
such an ideal character as Prospero’s. Is it too much to suggest 
that the germ may be found in this strange mixture of the earthly 
and the supernatural under the complete control of the magician, of 
the idea of the “ earth spirit,” afterwards developed by Goethe in the 
subtle form of Mephistopheles? Whether this be so or not, we may 
at all events recognise the suitability of Shakespeare’s conception 
with the use of the Faust legend. He evidently intended to re- 
present the power of Prosperd’s arts as extending in two different 
directions, over the delicate spirits such as Ariel, and over the 
monstrous and savage powers which must be made to drudge in the 
meanest labours and kept in the lowest subjection because of their 
evil origin and intentions. The contrast between the two orders of 
beings, both under the same rule, is very striking. And yet they 
are in a sense both earth spirits. Caliban knows all the fresh springs 
of the island, and rejoices in its productions like a child of Nature ; 
Ariel’s highest idea of liberty is to live “under the blossom that 
hangs on the bough” and “ fly merrily after summer.” The one is 
subdued and controlled by all manner of torments and terrors; the 
other is a cheerful servant of his master, whom he loves and who loves 
him—* my delicate Ariel "—whom he sends forth to the elements to 
be free, as soon as his work isaccomplished. Caliban, it is true, is not 
described as a spirit, but he is the offspring of a witch, and represents 
the monstrous side of earthly life. When we lose sight of him he is 
going to use the cell which Prospero vacates, and the companions 
assigned him in vicious, degraded human beings, and try “to be 
wise and seek for grace” by which his “ disproportioned madness” 
may be changed and his shape grow less unsightly, while his 
comrades learn a new life with him, away from the temptations of 
the world in the island solitude. There is a Caliban side of human 
nature and of human society, and if we cannot bring to bear upon 
it a supernatural power like Prospero’s, then it must be left to itself 
and it will die out before the advancement of the race. 

There is only one other passage to which we would refer, but it 
has a special significance as showing that Shakespeare was not 
indifferent to the speculations in political philosophy which were 
engaging the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of his age. 
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Gonzalo, the old, wise, and faithful counsellor, tries to lure away the 
thoughts of the King from his distresses, by describing what he 
would do with such a clear board as an uninhabited island would 
give him. He reproves Sebastian for his cruelty in reminding the 
disconsolate father of the loss of his son and throwing all the burden 
of their disaster on his shoulders: “You rub the sore, when you 
should bring the plaster ;” and then he lets loose his old tongue in 
a fanciful dream of a new commonwealth, reminding us of Sir 
Thomas More’s “Utopia” and other imitations of Plato’s Ideal 
Republic, which excited a very practical interest in days when a New 
World was being opened to the enterprise of a generation full of 
mental activity and heroic ardour. 


Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord,— 

ANT. He’d sow’t with nettle seed. 

SEB. Or docks, or mallow. 

Gon. And were the king on’t, what would I do? 

Sgs. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 

Gon. I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too, but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty ;— 

SEB. Yet he would be king on’t ! 

AnT. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning. 

Gon. All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour : treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. . . . 
I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. And,—do you mark me, sir? 

ALON. Prithee, no more; thou dost talk nothing to me. 
Act ii. Sc. 1. 


There were dreamers in those days who thought they would 
bring back “the golden age” by sweeping away the institutions of 
society and treating the world as though it were a desert island to 
be peopled with a new race ; but Shakespeare had no sympathy with 
barren speculations—they were “nothing” in his view. He puts his 
Prospero in such a place, not because he believed in a mere abstract 
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idealism, but because he would show how the work of Providence 
mingled with the work of Man in his highest intelligence and in the 
exercise of his highest powers. The actual world and the ideal world 
are side by side in the “ Tempest.” Prospero’s own misfortunes are 





H the result of his mistake in keeping them separate. When he has 
‘ obtained all that his deputed supernatural powers were capable of 
4 achieving for his restoration to his proper place in the world, he goes 


back to Milan to resume his functions as a ruler of men ; his staff 
broken and buried in the earth, and his books drowned “ deeper 
than did ever plummet sound ;” but the great lesson of his life 
handed on to all future time—the real greatness and glory of Man 
is not in that which is added to him, but in that which is developed 
in him, by trust in Providence, virtues, brotherhood ; “spirits to 
enforce, not to enchant,” better than Ariels and the spirits of the 
enchanted island, such as will come to our relief from “ despair,” by 
| “ prayer,” which 

i, Pierces so that it assaults 

Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
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MAN AND HIS WALKING-STICK. 


RIMEVAL man, though paleolithic, probably added to his 
resources in stone one of wood in the shape of a bough 
hacked from a tree or picked up as a windfall. He probably first 
pointed this as a weapon, then one day stuck the end into a stone 
with a hole in it, and thus had a hammer. In old age, if he were 
allowed to reach it, it probably occurred to him to lean on the stick. 
And the fashion still prevalent, we believe, among some savage tribes of 
making the douches inutiles disappear by filling those of others with 
their possessors did not prevail. Perhaps it did. You can 
“hazard a wide solution,” according to your own theories, about 
palzolithic man, and nobody can contradict you. 

When we arrive at the age of civilisation, and thenceforward for 
many a century, the stick is the symbol, in various more or less 
elaborate forms, of authority—the argumentum baculinum the most 
potent of all and the most frequent. 

However, the main object of this article is to glance at the 
walking-stick in its (comparatively) modern phase, at some of its 
curious fashions, and at a few of the walking-sticks which have 
become historic. Let us first look, however, from a socially philo- 
sophic point of view, at the evidence of character which a walking- 
stick nowadays shows. You will have ample opportunity in your 
next progress through any West End thoroughfare of verifying or 
disputing these conclusions. We say West End, because in the un 
fashionable and toiling quarters sticks, save with age, crabbed or 
otherwise, or callow but boisterous youth (which in certain streets 
appears to have returned to savagery), are rare. People have other 
things to carry, ¢.g. tools, parcels, baskets, provisions, and generally 
“portable property,” and don’t want walking-sticks. 

The way in which a man carries his stick is proof of his manners, 
or want of them. And as the manners are the man (outwardly, at 
any rate), the deduction is easy. The man who has a habit of 
carrying his walking-stick horizontally under his arm, so that when 
he whisks round, which he constantly does to look behind him or 
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stare in shop windows, it hits anybody near him, is, equally with him 
who swings it round and round, an enemy of the human race. Not 
Piccadilly but Patagonia is 47s proper haunt, though he would soon 
get the nonsense knocked out of him ‘here. He never apologises 
to anyone whom he hits, but glares and grunts, as if they were the 
aggressors and he the victim, if he is looked at remonstratingly. He 
is evidently of a selfish and brutal disposition, and his stick should 
be smashed, which we once saw done on a Sunday afternoon by a 
victim who was muscular and intrepid. 

He who carries his stick hanging on his arm (the crooks at the 
top are ugly, but fashionable at this time) is at any rate inoffensive, if 
somewhat affected—probably a man of conventionalism, if not (like 
the recipient of a testimonial who gave it as a reason for merely 
saying “ Thank you”) “ afflicted with a morbid desire for originality.” 
The quasi-military man, who carries his stick over his shoulder as if 
it were a drawn sabre, is one whom it is well not to walk behind, 
for he has a trick of wheeling round, as if to reconnoitre his rear, and 
bringing his stick sharply into contact with the nearest head: ‘ Why 
don’t you get out of the way, then?” is his usual graceful apology. 
As for him who whirls his stick round and round by the handle, he 
is simply, in the streets of London, a dangerous nuisance, if not 
an idiot. But such a specimen is rare; he usually has so un- 
pleasant an experience at an early stage of his career as suffices to 
tame him. 

Thus much of the present. Returning to the past, we may 
probably be accurate in mentioning the sixteenth century as that in 
which the walking-stick became not merely a useful implement, but an 
article of fashion, dignity, and luxury. For ages before doubtless the 
stick used for walking was at a certain age common among all nations, 
but in the majority of cases only on account of the necessity implied in 
the riddle of the sphinx as to the animal that in the afternoon walked 
on three legs. With the Tudor days the stately walking-staff becomes 
the accompaniment of rank and of the sword. It is a symbol of 
authority as well. Thenceforward we find it growing in fashion. 
In the seventeenth century it is gold-headed and made of rare woods. 
It is a sign of leadership. Thus, to take one of its latest and 
unworthiest instances, that remarkable old patriot, Simon Lord 
Lovat, ere laying his crafty grey head on the block with Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori on his plausible lips, delivers his staff, as 
symbol of authority over the clan, to his nearest of kin. 

For a long period there was little variety among Englishmen in 
the material used for the majority of walking-sticks. The “oaken 
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towel,” as it was pleasantly termed when an enemy was to be 
“rubbed down,” shared popularity with the crabtree cudgel, which, 
among rural folk especially, was much valued, and classic from the 
conflict in Hudibras, when 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crabtree on old iron rang. 
Classic, too, is that stout oaken stick which sturdy Dr. Johnson, who, 
like Knox, “never feared the face of living man,” provided himself 
with when he went to the pit of the little theatre in the Haymarket 
in full view of Foote, who had announced his intention of “ taking 
him off” on the stage—an intention which, in view of the stick, he 
did not carry into effect. There is a classic crabtree, too, which was 
used by Smollett’s “ Uncle Bat.” These sticks, oak and crabtree, 
were those carried by the majority, especially in the country, through- 
out the seventeenth and a large part of the eighteenth century. But 
in London and the circles of fashion the cane was, during the latter 
part of the seventeenth and all the eighteenth century, the only wear. 
Every deau was Seatiy eile 
Of the nice conduct of a clouded cane ; 


and it was, as a general rule, only used as an affectation, even as the 
patches were by the deddes. In the Za//er there are various allusions 
to this phase of fashion, and the subsequent pictures of Hogarth 
show how accurately he hit off the characteristics of the day. Thus, 
in the number for October 6, 1709, it is observed that “a cane is part 
of the dress of a prig” (this, by the way, shows the erroneous notion 
prevalent that “ priggishness” is’ a modern word), “and always worn 
upon a button, for fear he should be thought to have an occasion for 
it or be esteem’d really and not genteely a cripple.” In the number 
for November 18 a rural squire in town is sketched who is the proto- 
type of one of the pavement nuisances I have already described. 
“ His arms naturally swang at an unreasonable distance from his 
sides, which, with the advantage of a cane that he brandished in a 
great variety of irregular motions, made it unsafe for anyone to walk 
within several yards of him.” And under date of December 5 there 
is an amusing sketch of “a lively, fresh-coloured young man” who 
was among the applicants to Isaac Bickerstaff’s Court of Censorship 
for licence to use “canes, perspective glasses, snuff-boxes, orange- 
flower waters, and the like ornaments of life.” This young man had 
his cane hanging on his fifth button, and was “an Oxford scholar 
who was just enter’d at the Temple.” He argued that he could do 
as he liked with his cane, provided he did not break the peace with 
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it. “That he never took it off his button unless it were to hold it 
over the head of a drawer, point out the circumstances of a story, or 
for other services of the like nature,” which shows that the eighteenth- 
century stick-flourisher had some habits foreign to his modern 
successor. The elaborate nature of the fashionable cane is shown 
by the description of that of another applicant, also described as 
a “prig,” who asserted that a great part of his behaviour depended 
upon it, and that he did not know how to be good company without 
“knocking it on his shoe, leaning one leg upon it” (this is a modern 
instance), “ or whistling with itin his mouth.” This cane was “ very 
curiously clouded, with a transparent amber head, and a blue riband 
to hang it upon his wrist,” and the Clerk of the Court was ordered to 
“Jay it up and deliver out to him a plain joint headed with walnut.” 

As the eighteenth century went on, a remarkable development of 
walking-sticks marked its progress. Johnson, Goldsmith, and their 
compeers deemed a good stick, it has been said, as necessary as a 
coat. The umbrella, the modern Londoner’s necessity, was very 
rarely seen. It took a long time to wear down the general ridicule 
poured on its first specimen carried by Jonas Hanway at the end of 
the preceding century; and the stick was indeed as great a necessity, 
for the footpad abounded in the ill-lighted, policeless London of the 
last century, when, returning from various places like Sadler’s Wells, 
pleasure seekers had to be escorted by patrols. The mob, too, was 
always ready for an uproar, and a knowledge of single-stick was an 
advantage and a common accomplishment, while displays of it by 
professional artists at Hockley-in-the-Hole (the site of which an old 
public-house and its yard now occupy, so far as we know) were as 
popular amusements as are football matches now. 

But there was one sort of walking-stick which became for a time 
immensely popular—that carried behind ladies of fashion, painted, 
patched, and hooped, by their footmen. It would be difficult to 
persuade Jeames de la Pluche to carry one now, whatever the induce- 
ment of wages and perquisites. It resembled the modern foot- 
man’s catriage-cane in length, being six feet high, but in nothing 
else. Various woods were used—as, for instance, an elm sapling, in 
which the natural excrescences were taken advantage of. In parts 
they were painted and gilt. Huge knobs formed their tops, and 
these were carved into heads of grotesque kinds. Each of them was 
selected, if possible, with natural excrescences along the stem. These 
were carved into smaller heads, and glass eyes were added, the whole 
effect being, as far as possible, terrorising. Early in the century 
there were Mohocks, later on footpads, who had no idea of chivalry, 
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and looked on ladies: as facile victims, in the one case of brutal sport, 
in the other of brutal robbery. Provided the footmen carrying them 
could and would use them, these huge sticks were weapons which might 
in either case be very effective. 

With the Nabob era of the last century, when the returned Anglo- 
Indian who had shaken the pagoda tree with much effect, and came 
back to England with an immense fortune, a liver complaint, and a 
desire for a seat in Parliament, was a common character in novel and 
play, the bamboo cane or genuine rattan became a familiar object. 
Long ere that time, however, one class used long gold-headed canes 
as their professional adjuncts—the physicians. Popular tradition 
explained the elaborate gold heads as containing some potent 
prophylactic which the physicians kept to themselves. In the case 
of the running footmen who preceded the carriages of the wealthy 
in the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
who performed remarkable feats of celerity, the long canes they 
carried did really have large hollow heads, in which were stimulants, 
certainly needed by themselves, these, too, on occasion (acci- 
dents being common on the majority of the roads, which were 
of the vilest till the end of the last century) being useful! for 
others. With the early years of the present century—the days 
of the Regency—we see from contemporary caricatures variou; 
whimsical fashions with the “bucks” and “dandies” of the 
time in the shape of walking-sticks—mostly of a very light descrip- 
tion, much more for show than use—but with one new fashion, that 
of having a quizzing glass, as it was termed, set in the handle. Then, 
in the ridiculous attitude which he affected, his head thrown back by 
his enormous neckcloth into his high-collared coat, the dandy raised 
the handle of his stick to his eye and looked patronisingly at the 
beauties and the horses in the Row or Ring. 

There are many phases of the French Revolution. One of them 
is that of sticks. The cane of the ancien régime was a dainty, fairy- 
like wand, which matched monseigneur’s exquisite snuff-box and 
jewelled rapier. The vulgar cudgel was unknown to xous autres, 
though the rhapsodies of Rousseau in the woods, which he paints 
more as if they were scenic than actual ones, must have made him 
sigh for the stick cut from some bough by the honest rustic. When 
the Terror came—with its net of suspects, its delators, its deadly 
lists handed each night to grim-visaged Fouquier Tinville, its 
triumvirate dominated by the smartly dressed, bilious-eyed, cat-like 
man who was a greater despot than any of the kings whom the mad 


multitude tore from their tombs at St. Denis—the bludgeon caze 
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too. It was significant. The band of shaggy-spencered, red-capped, . 
wooden-shoed ruffians, whose cockades and profanities evidenced 
their patriotism, and whose main object was to guard the popular idol, 
Maximilien Robespierre, from being immolated by some whim of his 
devotees, were armed with big sticks which would fell like a bullock 
any citizen who ventured to think a régime of blood better fitted for 
Central Africa—then, indeed, an unknown and terrible region—than 
for civilised Paris, the (self-styled) “ hub of the universe.” Handling 
these bludgeons, the bodyguard of “the sea-green incorruptible” 
stood outside the door of his modest lodgings. They certainly would 
not use them as walking-sticks—the citizen of the Terror would have 
deemed anything of that sort a concession to aristocratic prejudices. 
But the point is this. The Ninth Thermidor comes. To the 
immense joy of the many millions the arch-fiend who was the idol 
of the fierce thousands who dominated by sheer terrorism on the one 
side, sheer lethargy on the other, the millions, is sent with his 
colleagues to that axe which the up-to-date Londoner may gaze on 
to-day at a famous exhibition, and which had sheared off hundreds 
of heads at his bidding, sometimes whole families, from the oldest to 
the youngest. Then comes the reaction, and the riot of the jeunesse 
dorée and the incroyables. These reproduce the bludgeon of the 
discomfited and savage Jacobins, but in shape of walking-stick. 
For you may use a walking-stick now ; the signs of luxury and ancient 
assgciations are seen reappearing on every side. The walking-stick 
of the merveilleux or incroyable was a most remarkable thing. It 
was knotted and twisted, naturally or artificially, its thickness above 
suggesting the sansculotte’s bludgeon, but tapering off at the lower 
end. Gaily decorated with coloured ribbons at the handle, this sort 
of walking-stick required “living up to,” as Punch’s zesthete said years 
ago of the blue china teapot. It matched the costume, the bright- 
coloured long swallow-tailed coat, the voluminous white neckcloth, 
the breeches with ribbons, the top boots, the frill and ruffles, and the 
enormous cocked hat. But the stick, despite its rococo appearance, 
suggested a combination between the savagery of the immediate past 
and the foppery of the immediate present, and was typical of the 
transitional state of Paris until the iron hand of the First Consul, already 
imperious, reticent, haughty, demeaning himself as master in every 
word and action, lifted France, as he truly said, from “the gutter,” and 
made her feel that no despotism should be tolerated but his own. 
The early years of this century in our own land were more dis- 
tinguished, so far as contemporary prints, caricatures, and the like 
show, by the general popularity of the walking-stick than by that— 
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which marks the later portion—of the umbrella. The walking-stick 
of native woods, curiously carved about handle or head, rivalled 
bamboo and foreign canes, which soon became favourites with men of 
substance and mature age. Oak and hazel have always held their own. 
Holly was almost an equal favourite. The ground ash has constantly 
been used by country folk of all degrees having any association with 
horses or cattle. At one time it was fashionable in London simplex 
munditiis, just the plain supple elastic stick, but with gold band 
round the top to give it a mark of distinction. At present the hazel 
seems fashionable. Those who use it are not in the majority of 
cases, we surmise, aware of the magic lore always associated with the 
hazel and its nuts, as to which much might be written. Orange and 
lemon wood find favour with some. Curious sticks there are too, if 
this be not a “ bull,” made of huge cabbage stalks from the Channel 
Islands. The blackthorn has always found Ireland true to it, as the 
needle to the pole, while some part of Scotland likes the rowan. 
This is a tree of much magical legend. Twigs of it nailed on 
cowhouse or stable act as does the horseshoe elsewhere, and the 
herd boy or girl often carries a rowan stick with a bit of red thread 
attached, to ward off from the cattle the evil eye, warlocks, or 
witches. 

The medical student’s stick of the past generations—be it under- 
stood, those limned by Albert Smith—was of a kind peculiar to the 
budding members of the profession. Mr. Bob Sawyer and his com- 
peers delighted in short pea-jackets with deep pockets, wherein reposed 
an equally short stick. This was by courtesy known as a walking-stick, 
but in reality should have been termed a wrenching-stick. Its chief use, 
according to tradition, was to insert in door-knockers and by a certain 
amount of leverage twist them off, to carry away as trophies of the 
wild hospital days. Also it was useful as a handy argument in a 
scrimmage ; while carried in the pocket, the end sticking out, it gave 
a fast aspect to its possessor, which he prized in proportion to his 
youthfulness. 

It will be noticed by those who study old prints of the last and 
seventeenth centuries that the walking-staff was nearly as high in 
many cases as the owner’s head. This throws light on one social 
feature of the past which has been painted in the strongest language 
by, among others, Arthur Young, whose autobiography has lately 
been published—the infamous state of the roads. Ditches, gullies, 
ruts, and the like abounded, and in many cases the pedestrian had to 
leap across them. Then it was that the length of a tough and 
reliable walking-stick was of much value. It could be used as a 
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leaping-pole ; also as a sounder of depth where water had to be 
forded. Of freaks in sticks many might be mentioned. We recollect 
seeing a most curious one made of iron and greatly prized by its 
possessor, the head consisting of miniatures of sovereigns past and 


present, accurately cast. 
F. G. WALTERS. 
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CRIME, CRIMINALS, AND PRISONS. 


OOK back to the time of John Howard, who was born in 1726, 

and view the prisons of England as he saw them. Darkness 

as of night ruled there, a blackness not only physical, but psychical 
as well. The accommodation was bad, overcrowding everywhere, 
and the keepers of these pest-houses were ignorant men, frequently 
of a vicious nature, who made profit out of their unfortunate charges. 
The sole end and aim of a gaoler was to keep the prisoners in 
custody. It mattered little else what happened to them. The fever 
raged in the dungeons, and the corpses were daily thrown out into 
the passages. Men and women drank to desperation, cursed and 
swore, savagely assaulted each other even to death. But the keeper 
cared for none of these things, so long as he had their bodies living 
or dead. In life they belonged to him, and in death he would claim 
them, and make money out of the sale of the remains perhaps. A 
different view indeed unfolds itself to the inquirer of the present 
day, a prospect of comparative clearness and brilliancy. Prison 
serves its two-fold object, to detain and to reform, and this is the 
light of modern penology. The detention of a prisoner in practice 
involves certain definite rules which experience has taught. There 
must be a daily routine, an unwavering discipline which respects no 
individual, and a faithfulness in the carrying out of the same by the 
Officials, unknown in most walks of life with the exception of military 
service, and this latter serves as a model upon which to build up 
penal rules. Hence we find in our English prisons, and in convict 
prisons in particular, a series of long-established codes, and to these 
latter the prisoner must bend or break. Everything must go like 
clock-work, or the complicated machinery will get out of gear ; and if 
it ever should do so, then the re-establishment of discipline is no 
easy task, as experience proves. Give the average prisoner one inch 
and he will almost certainly take an ell, which is but natural, after all, 
under the circumstances. Hence the existing prison rules are not 
the work of one year, but the outcome of many years’ experience 
and study, of failures and successes, experiments and certainty. For 
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instance, it is undesirable to leave an unoccupied cell open and 
unlocked. Why? If no one is in it, why trouble to lock it? Ex- 
perience teaches that an apparently empty cell, without any card on 
the door or other indications of occupation, may conceal some 
prisoner or prisoners desirous of mutual conversation, and such has 
happened in most large convict establishments in past years. The 
key and the locks in prisons are meant to be used, and to the mind 
of an inexperienced observer these precautions may seem unneces- 
sary, whereas they are urgently demanded. Again, in convict prisons 
the men are searched rigorously every time they are paraded for 
labour, involving some four precautions daily. Caps and handker- 
chiefs are held out and the whole body is felt from shoulders to feet, 
the hands of the warders being pressed carefully against the person. 
If any concealed articles exist, a certain inequality would be percept- 
ible and detection imminent. To trust a prisoner would be con- 
sidered madness by any prison official of experience, hence observa- 
tion does not cease when they are confined in the cells, and can be 
continued there by means of a spy-hole in the‘door. Surprise search 
visits are sometimes made, a tier of cells being taken and the con- 
tents thereof turned over, including its occupants. Many persons 
would consider that the top landings of a prison would naturally 
prove to be the safest, by reason of the height to be descended in 
case of attempted escape. Experience has proved the reverse to be 
the case, the topmost portions being far away from earshot and the 
observation of night watchmen. On the ground floor the prisoners 
are accessible and easily heard, whereas long-sentence men up aloft 
would necessitate a warder on every landing above the ground, a 
very expensive proceeding for night duty, and entailing an augmented 
staff. An escape did actually take place in a certain convict prison 
some years ago from a great height, thus proving the value of expe- 
rience and the lessons to be learned therefrom. So much, then, for 
the acquisition of prison tactics, the result of some forty years’ 
empiricism, and the certainty of safe detention under the modern 
system. Reformation in prison is quite another matter, and not so 
readily perfected. Every modern penologist must sooner or later 
come to the conclusion that in all penal institutions exist two great 
classes of men and women—a large class of which no permanent 
reformation can reasonably be expected, and a subsidiary division 
admitting of hopeful results. To the former class belong the profes- 
sional criminals, to the latter the better sort of offenders, who, 
having been once under sentence, need no more punishment. Let 
us consider the “ professional,” who delights in crime. To explain 
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the persistency of criminal tendencies, various causes must be brought 
forward, and we now tabulate them as follows :— 

(1) Heredity bears an important place. The children of criminal 
parents are frequently trained in criminal practices, and have a strong 
predisposition for crime, in the same degree that many children 
follow the profession of their parents when grown up and exhibit a 
strong enchant for the parental business or calling. The com- 
pulsory education of children may ameliorate this, but it often 
happens that the tendency towards crime is but elevated into more 
astute channels, rather than eradicated, the burglar’s son becoming 
an expert coiner, forger, maker of false notes, and favouring technical 
branches of crime. 

(2) Laziness and a hatred of honest work, the love of deception 
and studied deceit, make many hopeless criminals. Such do not 
err from lack of knowing a trade. A convict of the lazy type who 
has served a five years’ sentence will emerge from prison the master 
of some trade, such as tailoring or boot-making, even printing and 
other useful handicrafts. Instead of working at a trade, and one to 
which he is well used, he lapses into robbery almost immediately, 
although regular wages may have been offered him through the 
agency of Mr. Wheatley’s Mission. No, the man cannot work, and 
back he goes to prison, with some months of his ticket-of-leave to 
serve and a fresh sentence in addition. Such men make excellent 
prisoners in every respect, and as they make very bad citizens we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that the gaol is a very excellent 
home for them. 

(3) A weak mind of the animal type is frequently met with 
amongst habitual criminals. The question is, How far are these men 
responsible for their actions? The answer is, that to a certain 
extent they are not responsible, but in ordinary matters of daily life 
they are. For example, a man will spend his whole life in fraud, 
generally of a specific nature, such as fraudulent advertisements, 
false agencies, and so on. The profit made is not so much the 
highest aim with such, as the intense love of deception and cheating 
the public. In some cases no money is made at all, the prisoner 
having private means, yet he defrauds right and left, with one appa- 
rent object, ze. to deceive his fellow-creatures. The life of this 
man is like a pendulum, vibrating backwards and forwards between 
liberty and prison. 

(4) The alcoholic craving accounts for many a confirmed crim- 
inal. Doubtless the tendency exists in a minor degree as belonging 
to all habituals, who make it a secondary part of their life, teetotalers 
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being rarely met with in criminal walks. But there is a large 
number of hopeless prisoners whose only idea of life is drunkenness 
at any cost. In such the craving makes the criminal, and as the 
drink cannot be obtained without money other means are resorted 
to, such as breaking into public-houses, robbing bar tills, stealing 
jugs and bottles from children sent out on such errands, dressing up 
as blind men, mutilated beggars crawling along the pavement, and 
other pleasantries so well known to the expert. Chewing a piece of 
soap and thus forming a lather to the simulation of epilepsy is a 
common fraud, and the profits all go to the publican. The alcoholic 
aspect is, however, very difficult of concealment, and the expe- 
rienced observer well knows the pseudo-epileptic, the armless, legless 
cripple, and the unfortunate widow who with five children (all 
hired) parades the street in lamentation of woes. 

(5) The professional burglars belong to a special class, stereo- 
typed and exclusive, forming acommunity of their own. These men 
take a peculiar pride in their “ profession,” and a certain amount of 
union exists between its members. If a burglar is in trouble, his 
friends will pay for the defence, though they are not above betraying 
each other occasionally if circumstances require it. The receiver 
of stolen goods works hand in hand with these men, and without 
them the profits of the robberies would be small. It is difficult to 
state as to how far the love of excitement and adventure instigates 
the burglar to crime ; but that it plays an important part, of this 
there can be no doubt. To creep along house-tops in the dark, to 
mount ladders and lay wire traps for the upsetting of inmates should 
they run out to give an alarm, to screw up the’ doors of dressing- 
rooms and tamper with domestics, all these pursuits doubtless have 
their fascination to the criminal mind. 

(6) A repudiation of all laws and rules fixed for the welfare of 
society largely adds to the criminal classes, who despise order and 
love anarchy, and in this way many men lapse into crime, Socialistic 
teaching assisting in this consummation to a certain extent. These, 
then, are the main causes resulting in the production of many 
criminals. Depreciation in wages and closure of works may add to 
the number, but these to a small extent. Vagrants are not included 
in our list as specifically felons, the class being too varied for 
discussion here. Now, the natural home of these men and women 
is the prison, and it is here that the greater part of life is spent. 

Let us glance at an ordinary gaol, and see what goes on inside. 
Four walls and an outside gate, usually of iron, meet the visitor as 
he passes through this gate by means of a smaller door fitted into 
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the same. This is the porter’s lodge on the other side of the great 
iron gates, and facing the latter are a second pair, thus cutting off 
the lodge from the prison very securely. The structural systems 
vary much, but most prisons possess a yard separating the interior 
prison or prison proper from the lodge. Then, walking through 
this yard, a pair of doors face the visitor, and passing through these 
the prison offices are seen on either side of a passage, and again a 
pair of doors have to be traversed before the interior prison or halls 
are reached, and it is here that the prisoners live. Escape seems 
impossible and impracticable, and the inmates are aware of this, and 
but rarely risk the loss of various privileges in diet and other matters. 
The whole building seems very quiet, very far removed from outside 
life, and silence prevails. With the exception of the new prison of 
Wormwood Scrubbs, the halls mostly join one another and are 
continuous, so that the whole interior is visible at one glance ; but 
at the former establishment there are four separate sets of halls, vast 
in size and very light. It is but correct to state that in county gaols 
uniformity of structure does not universally exist, and that much 
variation is met with, especially in the case of the more ancient 
buildings. However this may be, a strict uniformity of. discipline 
now holds, managed by the central authority at the Home Office, 
and to this every prisoner has to submit. Regular hours for all 
things (the exact minute being of great consequence here), regular 
methods of giving orders, regular allowances of food (weighed out 
and measured to a nicety), all this rankles in the breast of the novice, 
whilst to the habitual it offers no friction, perfect through practice. 
Turning to the convict prisons, we find the discipline still more 
severe and of a military order amounting to despotism. Here, it is 
not the individual but the mass, not the unit but the whole, which 
is under treatment. To an inexperienced observer the system may 
seem very harsh and merciless, but after many years of observation 
and practical hints obtained in the visiting of various prisons we do 
not think that the methods are more drastic than urgency requires. 
It is impossible for the public to realise adequately the savage 
characters which are congregated in every large convict establish- 
ment, and] to remember or even know of the terrible deeds done by 
many such men before incarceration. It would horrify the average 
citizen to comprehend the code of morals practised by many 
criminals, to appreciate their value of human life, or their ideas of 
justice. It would shock (if not unnerve) many a respectable person 
to visit the homes of these men and see the way in which they live, 
especially in the common lodging-houses of the East End. Many 
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would hastily leave their investigations for others to pursue, and 
retire with the horrors of a nightmare upon them. And to what 
does this all lead, but to the inevitable existence of a small army of 
habitual criminals in the midst of our great city? It is said that the 
number diminishes yearly, and that crime is on the decrease. This 
may be partially true, but it is not even probably so, if certain facts 
are allowed for. It is to the increased efficiency of the detective 
department rather than to the casting away of evil that crime appears 
to be diminishing. The weaker type of criminals fear detection and 
dread conviction much more at the present time than formerly, and 
in this way deterrence acts, and it is to fear of punishment and years 
of martial discipline that we must look for any amelioration in the 
criminal records, rather than to moral improvement of a widespread 
nature. Much has been said, and much has been written on this 
point, but the main facts still remain as true as ever, that, in the 
majority of cases crime and criminal ways are practically incurable, 
from the causes mentioned on a previous page. The pertinacity of 
the criminal instincts, and a mazeries morbi which breeds crime, leads 
the observer to this conclusion, just as much as the tendency in 
many families towards consumption leads to premature decay and 
death. Sooner or later the question must be faced as to how far 
the legislature is justified in allowing many habitual criminals to 
pursue a course of felony, broken only by repeated convictions. Our 
lunatics are not released very easily, and the man or woman who 
undergoes many sentences should in like manner be permanently 
dealt with by unconditional detention. Take a common illustration 
of criminal persistency. 4, born of criminal parents, finds himself at 
the age of forty-five undergoing his twentieth sentence for robbery 
of various kinds. There are five sentences of penal servitude 
recorded against him, viz. five years, seven years, five years, eight 
years and three years, besides shorter terms of hard labour, the first 
commencing when he was a boy of fifteen. In prison his conduct 
is good, outside of the gates he is a dangerous nuisance. This is no 
exceptional instance, but of common occurrence in the Scotland 
Yard practice, and these men appear again and again for their tickets 
of leave, having earned good marks in prison, thus entitling them to 
considerable remission of sentence in point of months. Our query 
is this, Why let out such men at all? Without bringing into force 
the maximum penalties, which are in many cases of felony life 
sentences, a special prison might be set apart for the prolonged 
detention of these hopeless cases, which are frequently the result of 
alcoholic craving and a weak mind. A new tariff of discipline might 
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be drawn up of a somewhat less severe nature than applicable to 
ordinary convicts, yet sufficiently rigorous to ensure definite labour, 
not stereotyped, but flexibly adapted to individual cases, the separate 
system being strictly enforced at all times, even in chapel, when 
conversation is carried on during singing and also at the time of 
general prayers. 

The basis upon which we build our conclusions isthis. Difficulty 
exists in accurately determining the relative degrees of insanity 
presented by various cases, and the question as to how far a man or 
woman is sane or otherwise constantly crops up in the world outside 
of prison gates. Given, therefore, a habitual criminal, the determina- 
tion of sanity and responsibility is a vexed subject, and one to which 
just as much care should be given as to the ordinary citizen of honest 
habits who is upon the borderland of insanity. The frequent cases 
of insanity met with after conviction, and the removal of such to 
Broadmoor Criminal Asylum, goes far to prove this. At any rate, 
the man or woman who seems unable to live an honest life requires 
special attention, and not the rough-and-ready treatment met with in 
our assize courts. As to deterrence, the mere knowledge that a life 
detention would inevitably follow up a series of convictions cannot 
be lightly dismissed, and it would certainly tend to the elimination 
of criminals who pursue robbery and violence from a bestial love of 
the same rather than from a weakened intellect. Great attention is 
now given to the scientific methods of criminal identification, of 
Parisian origin for the most part. Why should not the same skill be 
brought to bear upon the diagnosis of crime, its origin, and probable 
causes? Pleas of insanity are commonly brought forward in capital 
charges, and with some reason. Why not also in cases of habitual 
crime, such as persistent and unprofitable thefts, unmeaning arsons, 
and alcoholic peculations ? Thieves will often take infinite trouble 
to secure a trifling article, which may be of no value to them when 
acquired. Men in comfortable circumstances persist in cheating 
greatly to their own detriment. How far are such delinquents 
responsible ? 

A few words as to the Prison Bill recently before Parliament. This 
appears to be a reflection of some points specially insisted upon in 
the report issued by the last Prison Commission under the late Govern- 
ment. The Parliamentary discussions have touched upon such matters 
as prison dietary, classification of prisoners, education, and remission 
of detention by earning of marks in local prisons. 

The Star Class system continues to give increasing satisfaction. 
Out of 2,183 male convicts there has been but 1 per cent. of re- 
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convictions, and on the female side re-convictions have been ni. 
The question of dietary scales is still debated. One point must not 
be lost sight of, however. A large number of “local” prisoners 
enter prison in a half-starved condition, and it would be most 
unwise to give a better diet inside prison than without, fe. any 
marked luxuries which would teach the professional tramp, for 
instance, to prefer a local prison to the workhouse. A large number 
of tramps certainly avoid the casual wards, especially in the winter, and 
apparently prefer the prison, for it is warmer, and there is no exposure 
(in the casual yard) to the cold as when employed in breaking stones 
under the labour master of the workhouse. 

' The present drift of prison management is in the direction of 
moral persuasion, where possible, rather than mere detention and 
enforced labour. Time alone will show the success or otherwise of 
the Anglo-American school of penologists, but we trust that any 
advances made in this quarter towards rendering prison life more 
tolerable will be in the direction of evaluating the personal equation 
of each prisoner by a careful consideration of his previous social 
position, and adjusting the routine of discipline to meet each case, 
for that which is a terrible disgrace to one man may mean to 
another merely a little less food and an abstention from tobacco and 
alcohol. 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 
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MABEL’S LOVER. 


* HE” was not very “ beautiful,” nor even very young, but “he 

fell in love” so directly and completely that their latter-day 
justification of that simple and sufficient motive in the old-fashioned 
romances is perhaps worth the telling. 

“ He” was English by birth, but when quite a child he had been 
taken to India, and had there lived laborious days till he was not far 
off forty. He had inherited the right to a small partnership in a 
large business, and, had he possessed more capital, he would by 
this time have been admitted to a bigger share in the profits. As 
things were, his small inheritance and his small partnership together 
made up a fair income, enough to justify his fulfilling the wish of his 
life—to go to England and there to find a wife who would be willing 
to share his fortunes and to return with him to India for a few years 
before finally settling in their nativeland. Brought up ina counting- 
house atmosphere from his youth upwards, there was very little of 
the ideal about Max Merritt—nothing, perhaps, save the one desire to 
marry an English girl ; and, seeing that his business needed capital, 
there was just this touch of practicality about his romance, that his 
search for the not impossible “ she” was, as a matter of course, to be 
among his wealthy English connection. And one bright morning, 
accordingly, he took his berth on a P. & O., with plenty of letters of 
introduction as well as of credit in his pocket-book. 

And the “she” who, unknown to both, was awaiting him was 
the only daughter of a distant cousin of the rich relatives. Her 
father had not been fortunate in business. His want of luck, as he 
liked to call it, was due, in truth, to no special fault of moral fibre, 
but he was one of those Micawber-like characters who “never are, 
but always to be blest,” men who hope in the future and live in the 
present. He was happily, or perhaps one should say unhappily, rich 
in ideas, with the germ of success in some of them, but for the most 
part utterly impracticable, and all wanting time and money to 
develop. Grudging the one and lacking the other indispensable, he 
was yet ever cheerily confident and communicative to his many 
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friends on the good fortune that was coming, but which somehow 
never arrived. Living among people much better off than himself, 
too proud to accept help, and always fearing the hand of charity 
when it was often only the hand of friendship which was outstretched, 
Alan Baxter lost many an opportunity which more reasonable men 
would have utilised of improving his position, and to him and to his 
very charming wife, to whom he was devoted, it had been for many 
years a hard struggle to keep up appearances. The effort to educate 
and put out in life their two sons had been, if a difficult, a success- 
ful one, but Netta, the pretty, only daughter, to the secret disappoint- 
ment of her mother, and to the open amazement of her father, 
remained unwooed and unmarried; and, what in these days is more 
remarkable, was still, at twenty-eight years old, in a struggling 
household, in the ranks of the unemployed. 

Many a time during the last eight years an aunt or a cousin had 
suggested that “Netta might really earn something for herself.” “Why !” 
Aunt Maria would remark in her convincing way, “ the girl would really 
have more chance of attracting a husband if she dressed better ; she 
might just as well earn a trifle by teaching her young cousins for a 
couple of hours a day, or by giving music lessons to that nice little girl 
of Lady Wilcox’s. She heard her play at our house” (Aunt Maria’s 
pronouns were not always as clear as her opinions), “ and told me that 
she would be only too glad to engage her.” But to all such offers 
Mr. Baxter turned a deaf and indeed an indignant ear, for he belonged 
to that antiquated and almost extinct type of men who hold that 
women of the gentle class should be maintained by men’s labour, 
and that it is unbecoming for their daughters and sisters to enter the 
lists in competition for a living wage. And in this, as in most other 
matters, Mrs. Baxter agreed with her husband, nor can it be said that 
Netta herself was at all eager to second the kind intentions of her 
aunts. She openly shared her father’s sentiments as to the unfitness 
of women for work and for wages; she had a great admiration 
for the Spartan-like spirit in which father and mother both 
buttoned up their coats over the poverty which knawed, but in her 
own case was content to let the Spartan spirit show itself in 
an. amiable acceptance of such gifts as came in her way. 
Her allowance was undoubtedly scanty, and she might, as Aunt 
Maria said, have “ dressed better”; but still her costumes were 
varied enough, and pretty enough to be a constant source of wonder 
and admiration to her unsuspecting father. ‘No one is so clever 
as my Netta,” he would say when the girl would appear after the early 
supper, which took the place of dinner in Mrs. Baxter’s economy, in 
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a turned silk, which looked new, radiantly ready for the ball or 
reception, from which she was seldom left out. Her mother was in 
the secret of the turned silks and the adapted blouses, and the 
retrimmed hats which the aunts provided ; but she, kind soul, was 
too eager that her girl should share in some of the rightful enjoy- 
ments of youth to resent such gifts or to betray such secrets, and 
indeed lent glad help towards making them available. 

Netta had plenty of attractive qualities, and indeed was not want- 
ing in some sterling ones, though ultra-sensitive folks would insist 
that she was heartless. Trouble certainly sat lightly upon her, espe- 
cially the troubles of others. To this extent she was decidedly 
altruistic. Her father’s frequent financial difficulties, her mother’s 
constant strain to make ends, seemingly most distant, meet, failed to 
cloud the almost monotonous sunshine of her disposition. Equally 
charming, and perhaps equally indifferent to old people and to young, 
she was a welcome guest in many houses, and no one could say that 
the pinched economy of her home or domestic cares of any sort 
interfered in the least with her serene enjoyment of perfect health. 
Really useful in brightening up a party or excursion, she 
was not only popular among girls, but a pleasant means to 
their mothers of “ doing a little kindness to those poor Baxters.” 
And seeing that Netta was wholly unendowed, and that the 
Baxters lived at Kilburn, there was no serious thought of any 
dangerous rivalry in her pretty face. Perhaps, even, as one after 
the other of the young circle was married, twenty-eight had come 
a little pathetically to be looked on as “ getting old” by the twenties 
themselves. 

Chief among Netta’s girl friends was Mabel, one of the five well- 
portioned daughters of Aunt Maria. Mabel, a little younger, much 
less pretty, much more serious, was the 7um gui batse to Netta’s 
somewhat wholesale fulfilment of the other half of the proverb, 
Mabel was of the new order of useful girls ; at home, at school, in 
district work, in a dozen different ways, always scheming some kind- 
ness for some one; and Netta, as we have seen, had a graceful facility 
for accepting kindnesses. Where one delights to give and another 
enjoys to take, there is the basis for an enduring friendship, and 
things in such cases are perhaps more even than they seem. Mabel 
and Netta were at any rate inseparable, and in many ways 
supplemented and’set off each other’s attractions. 

Now Aunt Maria’s great ambition was to see Mabel settled. 
‘You see,” she remarked one day to Mrs. Baxter, when the girls 
were as usual together, “ she’s not as pretty as your Netta, nor indeed 
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as either of my other girls ; but she is so good. Your Netta is so 
bright and merry, she will never be like an old maid ; but my Mabel 
is different. Some girls are just as happy unmarried as married, but 
my Mabel needs a husband.” And even as she spoke Aunt Maria 
was thinking of a way of supplying the “need”—a need thus 
specialised, with which it may be hoped Mrs. Baxter had sufficient 
humour, if not sufficient unselfishness, to sympathise. 

A correspondent of the family firm had written of the approach- 
ing return of Max Merritt from India, and the news had raised a 
flutter of hope strong enough to formulate into distinct intention in 
the maternal heart of Aunt Maria. 

It was nearly at the end of the season when our traveller reached 
London. The blinds were drawn in all the correct drawing-rooms in 
Bayswater, indicating that the fashionable inhabitants had flitted to 
the coast or further ; but Aunt Maria’s blinds in Westbourne Terrace 
were still boldly open, and her cook busy below ; fora friendly dinner 
had been arranged and preparations for a river picnic were being 
made in honour of the “Indian Prince,” as the girls at once had 
dubbed him. In the sub-conscious way in which these things are 
realised, Mabel was somehow aware of her mother’s hopes, and her 
interest and curiosity were awakened, and the outward signs of this 
interest, the little extra colour and movement about the usually 
sedate little maiden, were not at all unbecoming. 

There seemed a thrill in the sultry August air as Netta and Mabel 
sat on the verandah the night after his arrival, and talked over the dinner, 
to which Netta had not been invited, and discussed the looks and the 
ways of the “Indian Prince.” Netta’s interest was honestly impersonal. 
She saw in him the occasion for some small extra festivities, and that 
was all, and she was scarcely excited when not very long before she 
left he had come out on the balcony and been introduced. 
That first night at dinner he had sat next to Mabel, and had been 
engrossed with her. The talk had naturally been on India, and 
when he spoke of the plague and the lack of nurses, and the schools 
and the lack of teachers, Mabel had thrilled with the longing to go 
out and helpeverybody. And good listeners, as we know, making good 
talkers, the Othello had grown eloquent and delighted with the 
Desdemona, whose flattering appreciation he did not guess was due 
at least as much to his topic as to his eloquence. Mabel confided 
to Netta how delightful she thought him, and next day there were 
added details of the beautiful curios and embroideries which he was 
distributing among his friends ; but, except for those few minutes on 
the balcony, Netta did not meet the “Indian Prince” till the third 
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day after his arrival, the Wednesday, for which a boating party and 
picnic on the river were arranged. 

“Netta dear,” Mabel had written on that eventful morning, for 
which the weather forecasts had been most eagerly scanned,— 
“Netta dear, mind you wear your new white frock, and mother 
sends you that hat which really does not suit Clara ; and you mustn’t 
mind taking it, for I want you to look particularly nice. Max—Mr. 
Merritt, Imean—has hardly seen you, and he mus? like you of course! 
So you will look as nice as ever you can, won’t you, there’s a dear !” 
And Netta, nothing loth, put on the desired frock, and her mother 
fastened on Cousin Clara’s smart little hat with her own pearl pins. 

There was some confusion at Paddington, as there usually is 
on such occasions—a difficulty in finding all the members of the 
picnic party, and then of sorting them and the hampers into the 
proper compartments. Someone always arrives late and keeps 
the rest waiting, and this time the guard was already waving his flag 
when the last man came rushing up the platform, and those who 
had been looking for him scrambled hurriedly into the train. 
Mabel had, of course, decorously taken her seat in due time, but 
Netta and some men stood on the look-out, straining their eyes till 
the last moment. Somehow, as the train steamed away from the plat- 
form, she was hurried into the compartment next to Mabel’s, and 
the “ Indian Prince” scrambled in after her. 

I have since heard that Mabel found the picnic a little tiring. 
The day certainly was sultry, and when lunch-time came certain 
essentials were found to be missing from the hamper, and to Mabel 
it seemed as if she were expected to be apologetic for the salt and 
the salad. She was so used to looking after everyone’s comfort, and 
so seldom ever wanted a headache on her own account, that it could 
hardly have been the heat or the small fault in the commissariat de- 
partment that changed the hope of that much-anticipated day into a 
rather uncomfortable memory. To the “Prince,” on the contrary, it 
was entirely delightful. If some of the younger men considered him 
over their pipes a trifle sententious and stuck up, all the girls over 
their tea-cups pronounced him charming; and his manners and his 
complexion equally were distinguished by that comprehensive, if 
hardly distinctive, epithet. Fair cheeks flushed at his tolerably general 
attentions ; but it was Netta who, when he hurt his hand—rather awk 
wardly, it must be confessed, in drawing a cork—did a little ready “ first 
aid” in a very efficient way by help of a neat ambulance packet which 
she had wisely brought in her smart little reticule. The small deft 
fingers showed very white on the big dark hand, and the slight touch 
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somehow made a deep impression, for, oddly enough, with all his expe- 
riences, Max Merritt thrilled to a strangely new sensation. 

He went home to his hotel to sleep and to dream of the sunny 
English river and the boatful of merry English girls ; and Netta’s bright 
face seemed to detach itself from them all, and to pervade his dreams 
and to fill all his wakeful thoughts in the queerest, completest way, 
and to utterly blot out all his previous prudent plans and intentions. 
In the evening he dined again at Aunt Maria’s, and yesterday’s picnic 
and the various guests were discussed in detail. 

* And what did you think of Miss Baxter?” Aunt Maria asked, 
as she pared him a peach. 

Mr. Merritt hesitated. “I don’t think I quite know whom you 
mean,” he said at last. 

“Qh yes, you do,” said Mabel, “you travelled down with her.” 

“Oh yes—Miss Netta; I did not catch her surname. You all 
called her Netta, I think. I thought her very bright and charming.” 

“Yes, poor girl!” said Aunt Maria. Did she notice that her 
guest had reddened under his dark skin? “Yes, she is charming. 
Isn’t it a pity that her father has been so unfortunate—else she might 
have married years ago ?” 

**She’s not so old now, mother,” interrupted loyal Mabel, “and 
why should it matter that she hasn’tany money? Anyone might want 
to marry Netta ; there is no one so sweet as she is.” 

“ But, my dear, they live, as you know, in quite a poor way. We 
do all we can, but that is a great drawback to any girl.” 

“‘ Where do they live?” was all that astute gentleman inquired, 
and more in a tone of interest in Aunt Maria’s conversational 
efforts than in the subject of them. 

“In Balsom Road, Kilburn,” answered Mabel, giving the number; 
to which her mother added— 

“A part of London, my dear Mr. Merritt, you are not likely to 
visit.” 

Yet on the following morning a hansom cab might have been seen 
to drive up to the door of 19 Balsom Road, and the cab to remain 
there for over an hour. And at the end of that time a dark-com- 
plexioned man might have been seen to come out of that door, look- 
ing extremely dull and downcast, who after sitting motionless in that 
cab for some minutes might have been heard responding to the 
man’s ‘Where to go?’ with an impatient ‘Oh, drive on! Home.’ 

And inside the house? Netta had distinctly refused Mr. Merritt’s 
distinct and indeed ardent offer, declining altogether to say whether 
she loved or ever could love him. She had heard, she told him, that 
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he was looking for a rich wife; she, Netta, had not a penny. The frock 
she was wearing was Mabel’s gift, and Mabel she knew liked him, 
and Mabel’s lover she understood him to be. And so, quite gently, 
but quite firmly, she dismissed him. There was something that 
approached to their first grown-up disagreement that day between 
Netta and her mother. But Netta was not to be moved. Later, in 
the afternoon, Aunt Maria was consulted, and, utterly amazed as 
she was, she, rose to the occasion, rose almost to Enoch Arden 
heights, and became heroic in her rendering, and according to her 
lights, of his famous ‘ Not to tell her, never to let her know.’ 

Aunt Maria would give no advice; she had known Mr. Merritt 
but a very short time ; she, personally, did not like foreigners, and 
Mr. Merritt was scarcely a European. He was, of course, well 
accredited by the firm, and she had received him hospitably, the 
other members being out of town, but she was only too thankful he 
had not taken a fancy to Mabel. 

And some part of this was repeated to Mabel, and the rest she 
guessed and put together, and then the little maiden had first of all 
a good cry, for she had liked Max in her orderly way, and had 
hoped to love him. 

The next morning, whilst Mr. Merritt was still at breakfast, and 
looking very limp and dejected, a letter was brought by hand. It was in 
a lady’s writing, very neat, legible little writing, almost like round hand. 
He opened and read it listlessly. It was from Mabel, dated from 
Westbourne Terrace, and merely asking him to kindly call and see 
her at twelve that day. About the same time, and in the same neat 
writing, Netta received a little missive, asking her to come by eleven, 
and to stop to lunch. 

The exact particulars of these two interviews I have never heard ; 
but I know that when Mr. Merritt called at twelve in Westbourne 
Terrace he was shown into the girls’ morning-room, where he saw 
Netta alone, and that they both stayed to lunch. 

And this also I know—that Mr. Merritt won the wife he wanted, 
and that Netta did not lose her friend. 
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THE POST OFFICE AND THE 
PUBLIC JIN 1837. 


PRETTY legend exists to the effect that the costliness of 

postage under the old system was first brought home to 
the late Sir (then Mr.) Rowland Hill in connection with his love- 
letters. Be this as it may, the subject was a very sore one with 
nearly everybody. So little was the Post Office used, that three 
or four letters a year was all that each individual wrote, on the 
average. This means, of course, that great numbers never used 
the institution at all. Making every allowance for the limited 
amount of education amongst the poorer classes, the smaller 
population, and the much smaller amount of business compared 
with the present day, it shows that something was wrong. Whilst 
it was known that population and trade had much increased, the 
Post Office revenue had remained stationary since the old days of 
the French war. 

The principal cause (for there were several others) of this state 
of things was the high rate of postage. It had not always pre- 
vailed; on the contrary, when Mr. John Palmer established the 
mail-coach system in 1784 the charges on letters were decidedly 
reasonable. But the frightful cost of the long war led to the rates 
being screwed up over and over again, till the object was defeated, 
and people began to do without the Post Office as best they could. 

The following was the scale of inland postage for “single” 
letters in 1837 :— 


Uptorsmiles . : 4d. | Over 80 up to 120 miles ‘ 9d. 
Over 15 up to 20 miles . ; 5d. io 5 lc, ws . ted 
co TH DO ns ‘ ‘ 6d. a 10 «« SP ws . we. 
o Ba BP w ‘ 7d. a ee . Is. Od, 
se» Wy - P gd. | 9 900 yy GO o 8. 


For every 100 miles beyond 400 an extra penny was charged. 
By a ridiculous rule letters conveyed across the Scottish border in 
a four-wheeled vehicle paid a halfpenny extra, but not if carried 
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in any other way. Letters between England and Ireland, ofé 
Holyhead, not only paid a “packet postage” of 2d. each in 
addition to the above rates (and more if they went by any other 
route), but 1d. extra as well, by way of toll, for crossing Telford’s 
suspension bridge, over the Menai Straits. Thus the cost of 
sending an ordinary “single” letter of }.0z. weight from London 
to Dublin, about 325 miles, was 1s. 4d., or 2s. 8d. if the least over 
the }0z. The rate was no cheaper in proportion for heavier 
letters, }0z. remaining the postal unit for any weight. Between 
Dover and Calais a “packet postage” of 3d. per letter was 
charged, besides which the English and French Post Office inland 
rates to or from those ports had also to be paid. For foreign 
countries the postage had to be prepaid as a rule, but in the case 
of France it was optional. Letters to British ports abroad, or sent 
from one port of the United Kingdom to another by sea, paid 
8d., of which the captain of the vessel had 2d. There was also a 
sea postage upon newspapers of 1d. each, everything, however, 
being subject to the inland rate to or from the shipping port in 
addition. For most countries, except France and the northern or 
central parts of Europe, this port was Falmouth, where quite a 
fleet of sailing brigs was maintained. These ranked as king’s 
ships, and were armed to a certain, not very formidable, extent. 
The American mail, now perhaps the most important of all foreign 
mails, and the most often despatched, sailed only once a month 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. From there a separate vessel took the 
U.S. mail on to Boston. The mails for Gibraltar and Malta seem 
to have been the only ones sent by steamers in 1837 from Fal- 
mouth; they also only went once a month. Letter postage to 
Canada or the West Indies from London was 2s. 2d. per }02z.; 
Portugal, 2s. 6¢.; Gibraltar, 2s. 1od.; Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Russia, &c., 1s. 8d, the inland rate, if any, being included in 
these figures. 

The term “single letter,” now entirely obsolete, meant one 
consisting of but one piece of paper, without any enclosure, and 
not weighing more than }0z. Envelopes were little used, as they 
weighed more than the small portion of one side of the sheet 
reserved for the address. Any enclosure, even if the weight was 
still under } 0z., subjected the letter to double postage, the object 
being to prevent letters being sent on from the destination of the 
one which enclosed them, at less postage than if they had gone 
separately throughout. To settle this vexed question of whether 
letters were double or single, they were held against a candle or 
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lamp, a system which naturally caused great delay in making up 
the letter-bags. Incoming letters were also examined, to see that 
they were correctly charged. Envelopes were additionally un- 
satisfactory here, as they hindered the examination, and there was 
nothing to prevent a perverse Or ignorant postmaster from reckon- 
ing the envelope as a single letter and its contents as another ; 
no joke if they had come 300 or 400 miles. 

Perhaps the most stupid part of the whole stupid Post Office 
system of sixty years ago was the practice of allowing letters to be 
paid for on delivery, if the sender chose not to pay. With those 
who wrote and received a good many letters the matter was as 
broad as it was long: in fact, it was not considered good form to 
prepay letters to persons of one’s own position in life. With the 
poor it was often a hardship, whilst the delay to the postmen in 
extracting the cash from unwilling or needy hands, the temptation 
to the men themselves from having to deal with considerable sums, 
and the danger of their being robbed, were most serious draw- 
backs. An extra staff of clerks had to be maintained in every 
large town, merely to make out the sums receivable by each letter- 
carrier, and to debit him accordingly. A postman often had to 
collect £20 or more upon his round. Much loss also resulted 
from people refusing to take in unpaid letters, having observed 
slight pre-arranged peculiarities in the address, which told them 
all they wanted to know. On being opened at the Post Office 
the letter would be found blank, with no clue to the sender’s 
identity. 

In addition to loss this way, the Post Office was much de- 
frauded by letters being conveyed privately in the luggage of 
travellers or sent as goods. This particular class of fraud was 
greatly on the increase, owing to the spread of intercommunication 
by railways, steamers, and coaches. Although it was illegal to do 
so, local carriers took letters largely, at great profit and small risk. 
It paid well to take a letter from Maidenhead to London for 2d, 
and put it in the twopenny post for 2d. more. The sender saved 
one-third, and the Post Office lost two-thirds of the postal rate of 
6¢@. per letter, the charge from Maidenhead to London direct. 
Carriers in the Birmingham district especially did a roaring trade 
at 1d. a letter. One of them was arrested with 1,100 letters in 
his possession, and it was notorious that they did more business 
locally than the Post Office. 

The favourite method of swindling, however, was by means of 
“franks.” The privilege of franking, though shorn of some of its 
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worst abuses, still belonged to Peers and Members of Parliament. 
They could frank ten letters a day of 10z. weight, and receive 
fifteen, free of postage. Thus, if all the 1,100 members of the 
two Houses chose to avail themselves of their rights, they could 
despatch over four millions of letters yearly (equal to sixteen millions 
at the ordinary }0z. rate), and receive more than six millions, for 
nothing. Most of the high officers of State could frank Ictters to 
any extent, whether on private or official business, and various 
public bodies, such as Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, the East India Company, &c., could frank 
officially as much as they liked. Hardly anyone was above the 
meanness of asking a Peer or M.P. to write “ Free. Tomnoddy,” 
or “Free. J. Smith,” on a few sheets of letter paper. Franks 
were often forged, in spite of the penalty of seven years’ transporta- 
tion, and an officer abusing the privilege might be fined £100 
for the first offence and dismissed for the second. The broad 
result of the franking system was that about seven and a half 
millions of free letters passed through the post in 1837, equal to 
one in twelve of the total number posted. 

Newspapers were conveyed free within the United Kingdom, as 
well they might be, seeing that they paid a duty according to size, 
whilst both the paper used and the advertisements were subject to 
special taxes. It is pleasant to find that soldiers and sailors could 
send or receive letters at one penny each, if the name of their regi- 
ment or ship was on letters addressed to them, or if their command- 
ing officer placed his signature upon those they sent out. 

Penny postage was by no means first introduced by Sir Rowland 
Hill, except on the large scale as the basis of the postal system of 
this country. A penny post had existed in London in the seventeenth 
century, whilst sixty years ago there were some two hundred local 
penny posts, chiefly confined to certain towns. In London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin there was a special twopenny post, the operations 
of which were, in the metropolis, confined to an area of about three 
miles round the General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. About 
two hundred receiving-houses, mostly shops, despatched twopenny 
post letters to headquarters at eight, ten, and twelve in the forenoon, 
and at two, five, and eight in the evening. Two hours later they 
were sent out for delivery, except the last collection, which was 
despatched next morning at eight. At the head office the letters 
could be posted an hour later than at the local ones. No heavier 
letter than four ounces might be sent through the twopenny post, the 
staff of which was a distinct branch of the Post Office. ‘There was 
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also a threepenny post, worked in connection with the last-named, 
and including places within about twelve miles from the General 
Post Office. Deliveries within this radius were not quite so frequent 
as in the other case, and the same limit of weight applied. The 
service was performed partly by riding and partly by driving post- 
men, under contract. Eight miles an hour was the stipulated speed, 
the sum of 73d. per “double mile” (é.e. going and returning) being 
paid for the horse post and 74d. for the cart service, the contractor 
paying the men’s wages. About 250,000 letters passed through 
the London twopenny post weekly, of which only one in five or so 
was prepaid. Including all the local penny posts, and these special 
twopenny and threepenny ones, the average postage per letter in 
1837 was 63d. ~ 

Postal facilities at that time were very scanty, of course, com- 
pared to those of the present day. In Ireland and Scotland districts 
larger than Middlesex contained not a single post office. Letters 
which had to cross London arrived by the mails between five and 
seven in the morning and lay there till eight in the evening, for there 
was no day mail. They were finally sorted, with those posted during 
the day, into twenty-four divisions, for so many principal lines of 
road. At eight o’clock at night (seven on Sundays) the mail coaches 
set forth from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, a sight which was considered one 
of the shows of London. The mails were carried by contract, the 
Post Office, of course, arranging the times and speeds, and paying 
from 4d. to 6d. per mile for the service. A few passengers might be 
carried if there was room, but the Government work had to be con- 
sidered first. In its best days the English mail service on the gréat 
roads was an exceedingly fine one, in fact it was considered a wonder 
all over Europe. Punctuality was ensured by heavy fines for lateness, 
and there was the possibility of non-renewal of the contract. People 
used to set their watches by the mail coaches, but the timeing was 
cut down so fine latterly, and left so little margin for contingencies, 
that it is doubtful if the mail contracts left their holders more than 
a very moderate profit. Horses had to be fed so well to stand the 
speed, even for a couple of hours a day, with a long rest perhaps 
between, that they contracted diseases, whilst many a gallant steed 
broke his wind, if not his heart, in frantic efforts to do what was 
required of him. In 1837 there were fifty-four four-horse and forty- 
nine pair-horse mails in England only ; that is to say, there were those 
numbers of mail services performed by coaches of that kind. 
Amongst the fastest mails were those to Bristol, which ran 122 miles 
in eleven and three-quarter hours with thirteen changes, and the 
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celebrated Quicksilver, carrying the Exeter and Devonport mail, and 
taking only twenty-one hours fourteen minutes over 216 miles, with 
twenty-three changes of horses. These and several other mails went 
at about ten and a quarter miles per hour, reckoning the time from 
start to finish; but if the stoppages are deducted, the speed equals 
about eleven miles per hour, and it must have been more sometimes 
down hill. This is very fine work when it is considered that much 
of it was run, fair weather or foul, in the darkness of the night, over 
roads carrying much more miscellaneous traffic than they do now. 
Yet the mail service was safer than the ordinary stage-coach 
working, horses, drivers, and vehicles being the best of their kind, 
whilst no dangerous overloading with luggage was allowed. Turn- 
pike tolls were not taken from the mail coaches, the gate-keepers 
having to leave a free passage for them at whatever time they might be 
due. Only the guard was a Post Office servant, the driver being 
employed by the contractor. The former wore a red coat and a 
gold-braided hat, and was armed with a long post-horn, and a bell- 
mouthed, brass-barrelled, flint-lock gun. Both these instruments 
were capable of making much noise, but the latter was not much 
more formidable than the former. Taking it all round, our grand- 
fathers do not seem to have been so dissatisfied with their postal 
service as might be supposed ; in fact, in some ways they were dis- 
tinctly proud of it. They expected little compared to our require- 
ments, and, save for the standing grievance of the high charges, 
would apparently have been very well contented with what they 
enjoyed. 
W. B. PALEY. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN UTAH: 
THE SALT LAKE BASIN. 


DMIRABLY situated on the Pacific seaboard west of the great 
plains, the capital of Utah enjoys a distinction sui generis, and 

to the visitor presents a novel and pleasing aspect. The business 
centre, traversed by straight wide avenues, is distinguished by 
numerous handsome buildings, conspicuous among which are the 
State offices and public institutions, some of which possess claims to 
considerable architectural merit. A distinctive feature observable in 
laying out the city has been the construction of spacious sidewalks, 
the borders of which are channelled with running streams of fresh 
water. Extending eastward of the city, and almost embowered in 
orchards and bright foliage, is the residential quarter, the terrace 
“drives” of which are planted with locust and other shade trees 
whose white blossoms perfume the atmosphere during the summer 
months. Whether viewed from the “ Bench” or from the vantage- 
ground of Ensign Peak which overshadows it, a panorama of varied 
and striking beauty, rich in its local colouring, lies unfolded to the 
observer. Stretching away north and south on either side are the 
mountain ranges of the “ Wasatch” and “ Oquirrh,” which form the 
enclosing walls of the valley rising high above the snow-line, generally 
abrupt and precipitous, and cleft by numerous ravines clothed in 
places with a vegetation of balsam and cottonwood, the rugged face 
of the Wasatch here and there relieved by bright lichens and patches 
of verdure which, as the rays of the western sun fall athwart them, 
glow a golden brown or display a sheen of the greenest velvet. ‘To 
the east, beyond the military post of Camp Douglas and the crest- 
line of the Wasatch, the northern spur of the Uinta blue range is 
visible, its summit flecked with snow and partially covered with firs. 
Spreading southward lies the Jordan valley, at the upper end of 
which, and extending along the foothills, are cultivated areas yellow 
with golden grain, or meadow-like pastures dotted with kine, while 
gleaming through the “ divide,” or opening, into the plain beyond, 
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can be seen the sweet waters of the Utah lake. Further south, at a 
distance of eighty miles, the hoary summit of Mount Nebo rises in 
clear outline. Winding down the centre of the valley, and fed by 
numerous affluents, is the river “ Jordan,” the outlet of the sweet- 
water lake, which skirts the city and empties into Salt Lake.! The 
great lake, reflecting the glory of a cioudless and sunlit sky, stretches 
away to the west as far as the eye can reach, while conspicuously 
rising from its centre is the grand rugged mass of “ Antelope Island,” 
its summit half enshrouded in a thin halo of blue mist. Immediately 
to the west of Ensign Peak, and at the base of the mountain, are the 
“Warm Springs.” The water from these springs, which issue from 
limestone rocks and is highly sulphuretted, is conveyed into a com- 
modious and well-frequented bath house which has been erected 
within an easy distance of the city. 

The baths are esteemed by all who have used them, and are held 
in high repute by the inhabitants of the valley. About two miles 
further north are the “ Hot Springs,” which bubble up from beds of 
magnesian limestone at the foot of the range, in the midst of which 
a volume of water leaps forth, forming a stream four or five feet in 
width and six inches in depth, from which ascends a dense column of 
steam. The water is boiling hot, and meat is readily cooked in it, 
It flows into a beautiful lake called “Hot Spring Lake,” which, 
although it is fed from springs of such a high temperature, abounds 
in fish, among them being fine large trout. 

Springs of the most diverse characteristics are often met with 
in this region, and hot, warm, and cold springs frequently issue from 
the ground but a short distance apart. The lake deposits and 

' Great Salt Lake lies to the north-west of the city, and is about eighty miles 
in length. A portion of the lake, between Antelope and Stansbury, the two 
principal islands, is over fifty feet deep, but the average depth of the lake may be 
taken; at 20 feet. A few years back these islands, the largest of which is 
thirty miles in length, were easily accessible from the shore, the water surrounding 
them being but a few feet in depth. When the Pacific Railroad was constructed 
a belief was generally entertained that the lake had an outlet near to Promontory. 
It has been since ascertained that there is no outlet to the great inland sea which, 
during the past twenty years, has assumed its present dimensions. The water is 
of a beautiful aquamarine and transparent. It contains about eighteen per cent. 
of chloride of sodium, and a small percentage of lime and magnesia. 

This vast inland water is not the mare mortuum it was popularly supposed to 
be. It possessesa fauna and flora both varied and abundant, which to the 
naturalist is full of interest. The artemia fertilis and other minute organisms 
are to be found in myriads, while the lake abounds in algz of a similar nature to 
the plants and weeds of existing seas. Lake Point is a favourite resort of bathers 
and excursionists during the summer, when the lake is covered with gaily decked 
craft of all kinds. 
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thermal springs of Utah are among its most interesting features, and 
in the valleys that intervene between the parallel ranges of hills are 
numerous evidences of a former basaltic overflow. 

The group of soda springs situate at the bend of Bear River is the 
centre of a district in which the eruptive forces formerly extended in 
nearly every direction, the ruins of which, bearing traces of former 
beauty, remain at the present day. Ten miles north of Soda Springs is 
a very distinct crater about 150 yards in diameter and nearly circular, 
the rocks of which are extremely porous, and present the appearance 
of comparatively recent action. The springs, of which a few only 
seem to be in active operation, and which are mere remnants of 
former greatness, occupy an area of about six square miles ; mounds 
of decadent springs, varying from a few feet to 20 or 30 feet high, 
are scattered about in numbers. Some of the active springs are 
found to be lukewarm, but the temperature of a great portion of 
them is not much above that of ordinary spring water. One spring, 
with a basin 1o feet in diameter, has a temperature of 61} degrees ; 
another bubbling spring, 65 degrees. Nearly all of the springs are in 
a constant state of agitation, arising from the bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas escaping. 

Within a few yards of Bear River there is a beautiful spring with 
a chimney about 2 feet in diameter, lined with a smooth and bright 
yellow coating of oxide of iron, in which the water is thrown up by 
a constant succession of impulses; and at a point on the margin of 
the river there are two steam vents, from which the gas is constantly 
escaping with a noise like that of a low-pressure engine. 

Situate at the foot of the hills, at an elevation of about ro feet, 
is a soda spring, with a large rim 30 feet by roo feet, and of a 
temperature of 53} degrees; near this spring are a number of larger 
springs issuing from beneath the hills of limestone, without the deposit 
or the taste of acidulous ones ; so that, apparently coming from the 
same rock, with about the same temperature, are acidulous and non- 
acidulous springs. 

Perhaps the most interesting exhibition of Soda Springs is about 
four miles above the junction of Soda Creek with Bear River. An 
area of half a mile square is covered over with semi-circular reservoirs 
with scalloped rims similar to those in the Yellowstone Park. The 
process of building up these reservoirs is still going on, but the 
centre of operations is constantly changing. The partitions of the 
reservoirs are sometimes several feet in thickness, and are usually 
hollow, forming extensive caverns. The inner sides are beautifully 
lined with a calcareous beadwork like coral, but white as snow, and 
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depending from above are rows of small stalactites which add to the 
ornamentation. The vegetation grows around these springs with a 
rankness that is especially noticeable. As the waters holding lime 
in solution flow slowly over this vegetation, the leaves and stems 
become incrusted with the deposit, forming beautiful specimens, 
masses of which may be gathered exhibiting perfectly the form of 
the various branches and leaves. 

Situate about eight miles south-east of Soda Springs is a small 
and beautiful lake of fresh water, about eighty yards in length by 
fifty yards in width. It is known as Swan or “Crater” Lake, and is 
fed by numerous springs which take their rise a short distance above - 
the lake. This lake—the water of which is perfectly transparent— 
presents similar features to those first described, the small cones 
and leaves, and the vegetation surrounding its outlet, being covered 
with a shell-like incrustation, hard and pearly in appearance. 

Among the greatest natural curiosities are the Hot Wells in the 
Wasatch Mountains, the most interesting series being those at the 
head of Big Cottonwood cafion—1o0,000 feet above sea-level. 
Ascending the cafion from the valley, a few miles from the mouth 
or entrance are the “ Stairs,” a number of gigantic rocks rising one 
above another for a considerable distance, over which flow the waters 
of the cafion, forming near the base a pretty miniature cascade or 
waterfall. At the head of the stairs is a well-grassed valley or basin 
shut in by massive walls of granite, above which towers Young’s 
Peak ; and ten miles further, nestling among rocks that pierce the 
clouds, is the first Jake. Still higher, on what appears when it is 
reached to be the summit, is a plateau of about 400 acres, in the 
centre of which is a beautiful little lake, fringed with shrubs and tall 
reedy plants, in which are a number of chub and electric eels! From 
the highest peaks ten or eleven other lakelets can be seen, gleaming 
like gems set in these mountain fastnesses. 

The “ Wasatch Hot Wells” are situate in a romantic valley about 
three miles west of Heber. The valley is about ten miles wide, and 
the mountain ranges on either side present a somewhat remarkable 
and pleasing contrast to each other. Those to the west rise high 
and are massive and precipitous, their summits capped with snow, 
while those toward the east slope down to the valley, and are covered 
with the greenest verdure. The scenery when viewed from these 
high elevations is bold, and in some parts strikingly picturesque, the 
rugged character of the mountains being relieved by the rich variety 
and hue of the vegetation in the valley and lower terraces. 

Distributed along the foothills and over the surface of the valley, 
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down the centre of which runs the Timpanogas River, are the hot 
‘‘ wells,” the walls or rims of which have been formed by the deposits 
of lime held in solution by the water, which has risen in the 
wells and flowed over. These wells are from 20 to 70 feet in 
height and are bowl-shaped, the upper portions being inclined 
inwards. Several of the wells are dry, and in one of the largest, 
measuring sixty feet in diameter, a limekiln has been built, the 
deposits or lime incrustations affording a plentiful supply of material. 
The other wells vary from 5 to 30 feet in width. The whole of 
the wells—upwards of fifty in number—present a remarkable and 
interesting sight, the water in many of them displaying the most 
varied and beautiful tints of colour as it rises and falls. Not the 
least interesting of the suburban attractions of the metropolis, and 
one that especially appeals to the youthful disciple of old Izaak, who 

On piscatorial prize intent, 

With line and pin already bent 

Patiently whips the stream, 
is the “City Cafion,” through which flows a stream of the coldest 
water, which takes its rise in the Wasatch Range, and becomes, after 
the melting of the snows in the summer months, a swift and turbu- 
lent torrent. After the ascent of a few miles the cafion broadens 
out into terrace-like areas, carpeted with the greenest verdure and 
enamelled with flowers, the slopes here and there broken by shallow 
depressions down which trickle tiny rills, which burst from the foot- 
hills above. The walls of the cafion—the lower ranges of which 
are clothed with a dense scrub of oak and artemisia—rise perpen- 
dicularly several hundred feet, beyond which are rugged mountains 
riven as if by some mighty convulsion of Nature, the upper portions 
here and there weathered into peaks, turrets, and castellated struc- 
tures. Hugh chasms frequently occur through which the water has 
worn itself a passage and courses down the mountain side, the dark 
red buttes and upper terraces of which are scarred and seamed by 
the wash of the ancient lake. The creek, margined by a rank and 
luxuriant growth of maple, cherry, and wild roses, which extends for 
miles along the bed of the ravine, loading the air with perfume, 
presents the most irregular and picturesque windings; now it may 
be seen rounding some projecting moss-covered bank, or gliding 
beneath an overhanging screen of tangled vegetation; here its 
impetuous course is obstructed by huge masses of rock dislodged 
from the mountain side, over which it dashes and falls in fanciful 
cascades below, the stream widening to 30 or 40 feet in places, 
until, gathering force in its descent, it plunges down the worn channel 
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many feet below the bed of the cajion, and finally distributes itself 
through the city, emptying into the Jordan River. 

With the exception of the Yosemité Valley and the Yellowstone 
region, there is hardly any portion of the inland West where the 
traveller will so delight to linger and to enjoy the novelty and beauty 
of the scenery as in Central Utah. 

To appreciate thoroughly its varied attractions and the climatic 
advantages of the territory, the visitor should “alpenstock,” or take 
up his residence, for a time, in one of the mountain camps, where, 
added to the novelty of the situation, he will find abundant oppor- 
tunity to study character, and at the same time meet with fairly good 
sport for both rod and gun among the ranges. 

Not the least of the many inducements held out to the tourist to 
abide for a while in the pleasant retreat under the shadow of the 
Wasatch is its hostelries. Probably nowhere west of the Rockies is 
there better hotel accommodation to be had than in Salt Lake 
City. One might almost indulge the amiable conceit that the 
proprietors of these luxurious “houses,” when they reconstructed 
were prompted by the spirit which animated the great lexicographer 
concerning inns and their associations. Certain it is that with the 
selection of his caravanserai the visitor may surrender himself to the 
rational enjoyment of the thousand good things prepared for his 
delectation. He will hardly expect to meet with such quiet gentle- 
manly old inns as exist in out-of-the-way localities in London with 
which he may be familiar ; which have the outward seeming of a 
private residence, where a dinner is served in precise English style 
in a retired and quiet apartment; where the waiters know their 
business, and don’t skip about like other waiters. Nor does he, in a 
trip across the Continent, reasonably look for a counterpart of those 
pretty little Devonshire inns, with thatched roof and quaint ivy- 
covered porch, the windows almost hidden behind the profusion of 
honeysuckle and jessamine ; the neat parlour with its sand-sprinkled 
floor, and walls decorated with queer impossible prints of the 
patriarchs—those rustic inns where you sleep in sheets scented with 
lavender and sweetbriar, and where you have trout fresh caught, new- 
laid eggs, home-made bread, cream, and strawberries fit for a 
Cleopatra for your breakfast. He may, perchance, have visited one 
of those quaint old-world-looking places in the pleasant Rhine land— 
hostelries with latticed windows and grape-vines creeping up to the 
very gables of the house, where there is a Fraulein Gretchen with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, who can cook a supper and quote Schiller 
with equal excellence ; where there is no unseemly roystering, but all 
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dissipation is conducted with a commendable gravity, and customers 
get drunk and fall asleep without saying one word more than, mayhap, 
“Ach Gott” ; where the landlord is a jolly fellow with a merry eye 
and a red nose, who has some wondrous wine in long-necked bottles 
packed in the recesses of the cellar; where a man may pass a 
dreamy, pleasant month flirting with Gretchen, drinking Rhenish, 
and establishing the basis of dyspepsia for the remainder of his life. 
Whatever enjoyments he may have experienced in home or Con- 
tinental resorts, the visitor will hardly be disposed to cloud with 
vagrant reminiscences his judgment of American hotels, which for 
comfort and convenience leave little to be desired. 

Southern Utah may be said to commence with the Utah Lake 
basin, and includes the broad stretch of country lying between it 
and the Colorado River. The elevated portions of the Wasatch 
mountain, which here rise wall-like, enclosing the valley on its eastern 
side, are marvellously distinct in form and feature. These moun- 
tains, upon a broad base of nearly fifty miles in width, and with a 
crest-line several thousand feet high, have a system of long, deep, 
well-watered cafions, often exceedingly rocky, and sometimes cleft 
like a gateway to the valley levels, usually opening out at some part 
of their course into meadow-like basins or “ parks.” 

The culmination of the crest-line is the Twin Peaks, which lift 
their hoary heads nearly 10,000 ft. above the sea. These rocky 
sentinels are always wreathed in snow, their rugged yet picturesque 
outlines towering above the gaunt purple-stained battlements which 
surround their base. And when the various walls, spurs, and pinnacles 
of the massive heights are each in turn tipped with the golden 
glories of the western sky, and the configuration of this central range 
is illumined by the splendour of a declining sun, the spectacle is one 
of surpassing beauty. The southern road after leaving the Mormon 
capital traverses the Jordan valley, which extends for a distance of 
nearly thirty miles. The Jordan River, which after leaving the 
northern outlet of the Utah Lake is reinforced by numerous streams 
that flow into it from the eastern range, winds down the centre of the 
valley, and the spreading acres of productive land on either side are 
thickly tenanted with homesteads, gardens, and moderately-sized farms. 

This area affords a good illustration of great local disadvantages 
having been overcome by ‘well-directed enterprise, the measure of 
success which it enjoys having been won from the most unpromising 
elements. Eastward of the lake, and claiming the attention of the 
traveller ev route, lies American Fork Cajfion, a region celebrated for 
its rich. silver ores. American Fork embraces some of the most 
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striking scenery of the Wasatch range, and has been appropriately 
described as the “ Yosemité of Utah.” Undoubtedly its succession 
of wild gorges and shady vales, presenting a wealth of floral vegeta- 
tion, make it the most picturesque and interesting of any of the 
canons of the Wasatch. 

The whole length of the ravine—about twenty miles—is shut in 
by massive rocks of granite and towering ranges of limestone and 
quartzite, which rise nearly perpendicularly to a height of several 
thousand feet. “Towers, battlements, shattered castles, and the 
images of mighty sentinels ” exhibit their outlines against the sky. 

Rocks, twisted, gnarled, and distorted, are grouped around ; here 
a mass like the skeleton of some colossal tree which lightning had 
wrenched and burnt; there another giant mass of fantastic outline 
apparently without support, overhanging and threatening to fall, 
while the powerful erosive action of glaciers can be distinctly 
traced ; the whole region, as viewed from the upper terraces, present- 
ing a striking camera of the tremendous forces of Nature. 

The cafion is traversed by the American Fork Creek, a stream of 
ordinary dimensions and gentle flow during the fall and winter 
months, but which, when fed by the dissolving snows from the 
mountains in the spring, is converted into a turbulent torrent which 
sweeps with irresistible force all obstacles in its course. Huge 
boulders are displaced by the rushing river, and large trees, 
prostrated and torn away by the roots, are hurled down with a 
momentum scarcely conceivable. Portions of the waggon road, 
apparently of hard granite, crumble and fall as the foundations are 
washed from under them, rendering the passage of the cafion at this 
period one of great danger. Pedestrians sometimes scramble over an 
improvised pack trail elevated in places 50 feet above the water, the 
insecurity of which has occasioned more than one fatality in crossing. 

Continuing westward, and about a dozen miles from American 
Fork,! is the City of Provo, on the Timpanogas River, the seat of the 
first judicial district court and a great industrial centre. 


1 It is worth mentioning that among the hardy pioneers of American Fork 
was Edward Robinson, whose death at a great age was chronicled a short time 
back. He was one of the first conductors appointed on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. Mr. Robinson was engaged by Charles Lawrence, the 
chairman of the Company, three weeks before the line was opened (1829), and 
was on the track when the fatal accident to Mr. Huskisson occurred. Possessing 
a well-stored mind, full of memorable notabilia relating to the first English railway, 
Mr. Robinson was fond of recounting his experiences, and would sometimes 
exhibit to visitors the watch presented to him upon his leaving the company’s 
employ when he emigrated to America. 
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Among the houses of entertainment which Provo boasts, one of 
the most agreeable is the “ Lion House,” kept by a Mr. D. Carter. 
This gentleman is a patriarchal member of the Church, whose life 
seems to have been an eventful one, but whose persecutions in the 
cause have in nowise diminished his Jonhomie. Not the least 
interesting of the many-hued recitals of this Moronite is a relation of 
his marital experiences. He has enjoyed the society of eight wives, 
of whom three are living, and is also the acknowledged parent of 
forty-five children. That Mr. Carter has exhausted the philosophy 
of marriage may, I think, be taken for granted, but neither his mental 
nor his physical attributes appear to have succumbed to the situation. 
He enjoys a vigorous hale appearance, is still a man of considerable 
“heft,” and extends to his visitors a hearty welcome. 

Here is Pahvantes, the celebrated Indian valley, noted for its 
extent and the beauty of its scenery. It is studded with numerous 
mounds of different sizes, its forests of cedar extend into the plain, 
and its vegetation is of the most varied character. It is traversed 
by running streams well stocked with fish, and the hills and plains 
are covered with a sweet bunch grass. A short défour and we are 
on the Corn Creek Reservation, where there are between 200 and 
300 “Ute” Indians. This small and well-organised settlement 
presents a good example of the beneficial results attending a humane 
and honest administration. A northern migration of the Mormon 
community have successfully established an industrial centre in the 
midst of a purely Indian population. Their object in selecting this 
region was to raise cotton, and grow cereals and fruit such as can be 
produced only in warm latitudes. Prior to their advent the Indians 
had been instructed in horticulture at their settlement on the Santa 
Clara River, where a considerable quantity of grain and vegetables 
was grown. 

The result of this unofficial control and superintendence has 
been in every respect satisfactory. Within an area of less than forty 
square miles the Indians have been taught agriculture, weaving, and 
the cultivation of fruit ; they possess several ranches and numerous 
wick-e-ups, and are among the most peaceable of citizens. Recently 
another settlement has been formed up the Rio Virgen, twenty-five 
miles from Washington, and called Virgen City. This is the smallest 
in extent, and is by far the most remarkable and interesting portion 
of Utah. The entire district presents evidence of great volcanic 
action. Upthrusts of deep red plutonic rock intersect the valley, 
flanked by huge masses of basalt and broken ridges of lava, bare of 
vegetation. In many places the lava beds may be traced to the 
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sources—the craters from whence they have spread. A few miles to 
the north of St. George (the capital), in a narrow valley, are two 
extinct craters within a short distance of each other, rising in perfect 
cones some 250 feet high. The mouth of each crater or basin is 
about roo feet in diameter, with an even rim or circle of nearly 
uniform height and shape, the interior sides of which are ornamented 
with coral-like forms of various shades, the whole being surrounded 
by cinders, ashes, broken scorize, and spongy-looking lava. 

From this elevation there is an excellent view of the broad lava 
beds which lie heaped around in confusion, and which here and 
there assume the wildest and most fantastic shapes. The molten 
rock in its descent has met with obstruction in places, and remains 
piled up in huge blocks bristling with sharp points and jagged 
angles; yawning chasms and gulfs are to be seen, whose hard 
metallic walls disappear in unknown depths. Nor is the igneous 
outburst confined to the plain which in part it overshadows. 

Through the gorges of the mountains both southward and west- 
ward the molten stream has passed to the head valley of the Santa 
Clara, where for several miles in length and a mile in width the 
dark trail of the volcano may be plainly seen, its course also dis- 
turbed in places by the occurrence of igneous rocks piled up in huge 
masses. The whole region is one of strange and thrilling interest. 
Mountains in cones, buttressed or supported by columns; battlements 
and spires, some perpendicular, others overhanging ; mimic fortresses, 
natural arches—a most noticeable one being 50 feet in height, span- 
ning a chasm 100 feet across and connecting two cliffs—wells, caves, 
and under-passages where the expulsion and suction of air alternates 
with regularity day and night, are among the curiosities of the district. 

A few miles to the north-west of St. George is “‘ Johnson’s Cajion,” 
a gorge shut in by mountains of black lava which rise almost perpen- 
dicularly several hundred feet, from one side of which a cool spring 
of sparkling water gushes, its downward track marked by a growth 
of wild mint and flowers. The cajfion is a favourite resort of picnic 
parties, and is approached by a narrow sloping ravine, the sides of 
which are covered with vines and a semi-tropical vegetation, and 
shaded by groves of trees. Within the cafion are natural cavities 
which, when penetrated, resound with subterranean noises. During 
the rainy season the sides of the gorge present the appearance 
of aseries of grand cascades, the water dashing over the top and 
falling on boss-like projections, or rebounding off the narrow ledges 
which terrace the rocky sides until it finally accumulates in natural 
basins or pools at the bottom of the ravine. 
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The climate of that portion of Southern Utah which is familiarly 
known as “ Dixie,” partakes of the characteristics of both the Torrid 
and the Temperate zone. St. George is the warmest locality, where 
from May 1 to the end of October the mean temperature is 80 deg. 
Within a day’s ride of the southern capital one may refrigerate under 
the glassy icicle, and experience any range of temperature between 
the two extremes. The city, like the greater part of the Mormon 
settlements, has been well laid out and presents a clean appearance. 
It is principally built of adobe and red sandstone, of which there is 
an abundant supply in the vicinity. St. George is almost embowered 

‘in foliage, being surrounded by vineyards, fruit orchards, and gardens ; 
some of the latter are tastefully adorned with waterfalls, fountains, 
and terraces. Grapes of excellent quality are produced, and pomo- 
logy, in Washington County, takes a front rank; apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines, cherries, almonds, pome- 
granates, and figs growing luxuriantly. The mulberry flourishes, 
and the climate of St. George is admirably adapted to sericulture. 

Dixie is naturally a wine-growing country, and there are thousands 
of acres covered with vines and fruit plants. The fauna has no wide 
or distinctive representation. In addition to a small species of deer, 
the antelope is sometimes found high up in the mountains. There are 
a few finches, humming and blue birds, wild canary, sage hen, sand-hill 
crane, several varieties of quail, snipe, and water-fowl. Of the reptilia 
there is a saurian, locally known as the “ mountain alligator,” which 
rarely attains to any important dimensions (the ordinary length of the 
horridus being about 3 feet); it is encased in a thick scaly hide, 
covered with white, red, and dark spots, the head of which is abnormally 
large ; a variety of lizards, conspicuous among which is the phryn- 
osoma ; horned toads with their caudal appendages, scorpions, and 
the “ rattler.” ! 

Among the varied attractions of Dixie are the picturesque ravines 
and gorges which open into the grand cafion of the Colorado River. 
Not the least interesting of these is the “ Valley of Babbling Waters,” 
a well-known resort of tourists and visitors to St. George. It is 
traversed by a branch of the Rio Virgen, and may be taken as a 
typical illustration of much of the scenery of the Colorado and its 
tributaries. 

The character of this region is unique. Instead of ascending 
lofty mountain peaks with snow-clad summits, the explorer descends 

1 The mineral and other deposits of Dixie comprise native silver and silver 
chlorides, rich copper and iron ores, cinnabar, asphaltum, plumbago, coal, sulphur, 
obsidian, cornelian, and agate. 
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into the interior of the earth, to the bottom of vast cdfions from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet deep !—so that the largest river flowing through 
them, when viewed from the cliffs above, resembles a thin blue line. 
The cafions are stupendous examples of the eroding power of water 
during long periods of time—to be computed by cycles—and the 
vast enclosing walls, which stand on either side, bear striking testi- 
mony to the action of the great agencies at work. These walls 
present a remarkable appearance. Columns of huge vertical 
rocks are piled section upon section, in places towering erect for 
thousands of feet, seemingly without break or fissure, presenting no 
great variety in character, but arresting attention by their massive 
solidity and grandeur. 

The stratification of the lower walls—slates intermingled with 
magnesian limestone—scintillate with colour, in which shades of red, 
green, and orange predominate, as the sun strikes upon their polished 
surface, imparting to the scene a wonderful softness and beauty. 
A considerable portion of this region is practically inaccessible. In 
attempting to traverse it one would be obliged to cross gorge after 
gorge with nearly vertical walls, so that the large and interesting 
section of country, presenting for over a hundred miles scenes of 
Salvata-Rosa like grandeur and sublimity, must ever remain un- 
disturbed and unpeopied. It is unique, grand, and desolate. 

The “Great Desert ” which lies immediately to the west and 
south-west of Salt Lake is about 120 miles in length. It is an 
immense level plain consisting of soft mud, with here and there pools 
of salt and sulphurous water, and with the exception of occasional 
patches of artemisia and greasewood is entirely denuded of vegeta- 
tion. During the hottest months in summer nearly the whole of the 
surface becomes dry and hard, and travelling over it is rendered 
easy, but a single heavy rain is sufficient to reconvert the hardened 
clay into soft tenacious mud, rendering the passage of vehicles over 
it difficult and hazardous. The plain is but little elevated above the 
lake, some isolated portions probably being slightly below the 
present level of the water, and evidently at one time formed part of 
it. An elevation of but a few feet of the lake would flood the entire 
plain to a great distance north and south, and wash the base of the 
range of mountains which comprise its western boundary, converting 
what is now a comparatively small lake into a vast inland sea. The 
minute crystals of salt which cover the surface of the moist, oozy 
mud glisten brilliantly in the sunlight, and present the appearance 
of a large sheet of water, so that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between it and the surface of the lake itself. The desert is the 
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home of the mirage, and the illusory attractions which ever and 
anon arrest the vision of the traveller present some curious 
phenomena. When the morning mists have risen from the plain, 
the distant undulations swimming in an opal mirage, apparently cut 
off from earth, resemble so many islands and headlands in the sky. 
This desert-plain stretches away from the base of the mountain 
range and extends as far as the vision can reach. Immediately in 
front, seemingly at no great distance, but in reality eighteen miles 
away, is the “ Lone Mountain,” a mass of granitic rock standing alone 
in the desert and once no doubt an island of the lake. From this 
mountain an old trail may be observed running along the lowest 
part of the desert, where vegetation has ceased ; not even a root of 
the ubiquitous sage brush is to be seen, and where the mud baked in 
the dry season glistens with its’ salt incrustation. 

As the shore of this dried-up sea is approached, the character of 
the detritus from being fine clay becomes more and more sandy, and 
the sand, not like the mud of the interior baking on the surface, gets 
blown during the dry season into sand hills and little mounds round 
each clump or isolated patch of brush. It also takes the form of 
long ridges stretching from point to point at the mouths of bays or 
encircling the quondam islands, often many miles from their base, 
and presenting the character of sand bars, having a gradually sloping 
face seaward, and often a steep declivity landward, shutting off what 
must have been immense lagoons from all but slight connection with 
the outer sea. The most distinctive and interesting of the physical 
features of the Salt Lake basin are the series of denches and terraces 
on the slopes of the passes or cafions, and the enclosing walls of the 
principal valleys. : 

On the rugged sides of the bold picturesque caiions of Weber 
and Echo are to be seen a number of horizontal and parallel lines, 
more or less distinctly marked, which extend in a series of terraces 
from the foothill of the mountains to the margin of the lake. 
Through the clear air these horizontal lines are seen girdling for 
miles the mountain sides and the rocky islands in the lake. The 
general character and uniformity of these features seem to afford 
conclusive evidence that each terrace marks the position at which 
the land wash of a great inland sea once stood, and that the present 
lake, large as it is, presents but the remnant of one twenty times 
greater. 

But it is on the borders of the great desert, where a wider range 
gave free scope to the ancient winds and storms to stir up the waters 
and scour its shores, that a remarkably well-defined beach is most 
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plainly visible. The whole face of the beach shows evidence that 
many periods of cessation took place during the subsidence of the 
waters. In places, sections of the materials which compose the 
beach are shown. Beds of fine white sand, partly cemented, lie 
interstratified with beds of coarse gravel. In sheltered ravines I 
have counted eighteen bench lines within an elevation of 200 feet. 

In other and exposed places the sloping faces would be of great 
length, and represent 100 feet or more of elevation between the 
lines of change of grade, as witnessed round the points of the old 
promontories and in positions parallel to the general course of 
the plains and valleys. These wide, open benches would seem to 
mark the more permanent stages in the general subsidence, and the 
numerous lines in the better-sheltered bays to point to intermediate 
stages of shorter duration, which on the exposed shore became 
obliterated by the fluctuations of level in the lake and by the wash 
of waves during storms. 

Perhaps the most striking indications that the surface of the lake 
attained at one time to a great elevation are to be seen at Bingham, 
on the east side of the Oquirrh Mountains. There, at a height of 
300 feet above the present bed of the cajion, and 1,500 feet from 
the level of the valley, a portion of the “old bed” is preserved on the 
mountain side. In the clay and with the fragments of quartz veins 
which fill the interstices between the boulders much of the gold 
which gives to Bingham its celebrity in p/acer mining is found. 

If the valleys of this elevated region were not filled by the action 
of marine denudation—and it is highly improbable that the gravel 
beds, lying as they do truly horizontal, can be marine—it is a reason- 
able theory that the process of denudation, by which the materials 
have been supplied, has been effected by subaerial agencies, and 
that the bench lines and terraces were formed by the action of a 
fresh-water lake. 

The lake extended, in all probability, over the major part of the 
great interior basin, and its surface must have been at one time 
nearly, if not quite, 2,000 feet above the present level of Salt Lake. 
Near Box Elder Cajion there are two kinds of terraces observable— 
the usual lake terraces, of which there are two well-defined lines ; and 
the river terraces, which are confined to the streams and do not 
appear to have any direct connection with the former. These river 
terraces are a marked feature in the landscape, and cannot well be 
overlooked. Considering the great width of the main valleys and 
the precipitous sides of the mountains, it would appear that the beds 
of the former were originally much below their present levels, and 
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that they have been filled in with detrital matter torn from the 
mountain sides, ground down and comminuted to a thickness of 
several hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet. Besides the silting-up 
of the valleys, other and more enduring evidences remain to show 
the extent of the denudation. On the mountain sides of Echo 
Cafion—the most picturesque region traversed by the Union Pacific 
—is a whole Zefra of gigantic rocks and monuments stained and 
weathered in the most fantastic manner, prominent among which are 
the Red Buttes, Castle Rock, Witches’ Rock, towers, columns, but- 
tresses, &c., all of which sufficiently attest the eroding force of the 
elements and physical agencies to which they have been subjected 
during a long course of time. Pinnacles, either isolated or formed 
in groups, stand out of the rounded hill-side or denuded plain, and 
resemble the voches perches or pillars of ice on the great mer de glace 
of the Alps. These pinnacles, capped and protected by hard and 
compact blocks of sandstone, fragments from an overlying bed, 
3,000 or 4,000 feet in thickness, doubtless owe their origin to the 
same disintegrating power. Perhaps the most remarkable example, 
similar in its character to that afforded by the Red Buttes, is the 
“ Devil’s Slide.” Two parallel dykes of syenite from four to eight 
feet thick rise abruptly to a height of 20 feet above the surface 
of the mountain side. The evidence seems irresistible that for 
countless ages this great inland sea existed, that it received the 
detritus washed from the shores of the numerous chains of islands 
studding its surface, and distributed it according to the size of the 
particles in the valleys adjacent; carrying the fine sediment to the 
eentre of the depressions, and leaving on its shores the coarser 
materials to form the gravel benches which now belt the mountain 
ranges. 

Here and there, through this gravel deposit, boulders of stone 
record the existence of ice at times in the days of the ancient lake. 
The action of ice, probably in the form of glaciers, is also recorded 
in the well-rounded stones found in the gravels of the most elevated 
valleys, which have been fractured and re-cemented together, as are 
stones of a similar character found in the terminal moraines of exist- 
ing glaciers. 

P, BERESFORD EAGLE. 
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THE DRIFT OF THE OCEAN. 


HE ocean, in its tides, its waves, and its currents, is the mighty 

symbol of unrest. Ever on the move, it carries the produce 

of one part of the earth to supply the needs of another. Like 
commerce, the sea in its various movements is 


The golden girdle of the globe. 


The lack of one part is supplied from the superabundance of the 


other, and 
This genial intercourse and mutual aid 


Cheers what were else a universal shade. 


Siberian rivers wash down the timber which floods have uprooted 
from their banks. Carried out into the Arctic Ocean, this timber is 
drifted southwards along the east coast of Greenland. As it 
approaches Cape Farewell it is caught by a branch of the Gulf 
Stream flowing north-west and stranded on the west coast of that 
ice-bound region. It is treasure trove to the Eskimo, for it is the 
only wood to be found in his treeless land. Thus the Eskimo sends 
no fleet of steamers to fetch his timber from afar ; the ocean lands 
it on his shores and charges him no freight. By a united system of 
river and ocean currents he obtains the growth of temperate lands. 
And the ocean does yet more for the Greenlander. The seal is to 
the Greenlander what the reindeer is to the Laplander or the palm 
tree to the inhabitant of the tropics. And it is on the drifting ice 
floes that the seal comes to his shores, and supplies him with most of 
the necessaries of life. So also the kindly ocean lands a rich load of 
drift wood on the bleak shores of Nova Zembla. In certain parts 
of Spitzbergen, again, the beach is covered with enormous masses of 
drift wood. Searching among these, one of the explorers in 
Nordenskiold’s party found a well-preserved seed of a West Indian 
plant (Zntada gigalobium). Seams of coal and impressions of leaves 
have also been found in the same locality. In the far future these 
masses of drift wood may also become coal. The geologist of that 
day, if educated in the traditions of the present, might infer a 
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temperate climate for these bleak regions in order to account for the 
accumulation of so much vegetable matter. To explain the occur- 
rence of the seed of a tropical plant he would doubtless bring the 
tropics to the latitude of Spitzbergen. In this country Zntada 
scandens, another tropical plant, is carried to our shores by the Gulf 
Stream. So frequently is this giant bean cast ashore in various 
parts that it is known as the “sea-bean.” It has been raised in Kew 
Gardens from seeds picked up on the Azores. And in the Hebrides 
a seed of the tropical /pomea tuberosa, probably from the West 
Indies, was found. Only one case is recorded, but since in Long 
Island they have a Gaelic name for it, meaning ‘“ Mary’s Bean,” it 
must occur there not infrequently. Many other interesting drift 
fruits are known. Thus “sea-apples” or “sea-cocoanuts” are 
continually washed ashore at Jamaica and other places. They have 
been identified with the Bussu ralm growing in Trinidad and the 
adjacent parts of South America. The kernels are often fresh 
enough to be eaten, even after their long immersion in sea water. 
These sea-apples are said frequently to have been cast ashore on the 
islands in the North-west of Scotland. The well-known botanist 
Robert Brown—facile princeps botanicorum, as Humboldt called 
him—mentions the case of a plant of Cesalpinia bonduc, raised 
from a seed stranded on the west coast of Ireland. And Linnzus, 
the Swedish botanist, was aware of instances of plants reared from 
seeds of tropical plants thrown on the bleaker shores of his own 
country. And then there is the Coco-de-mer, a fragment of the 
ocean’s drift, as its name implies. Long familiar in our museums, 
this strange-looking double cocoanut of unknown origin was picked 
up from the sea. It came to us with a message of mystery from an 
unknown land. When the message was read, it was found that the 
Coco-de-mer is a native of the Seychelles. And certainly the plant 
which bears it is a remarkable one. Besides the strange Siamese 
twin-like shape of its fruit, it is remarkably restricted in its range, 
being found only in certain limited districts in the island of Curieuse, 
and in two small valleys in the north of Praslin, although isolated 
specimens occur on other of the Seychelles. The seeds take a year 
to germinate ; the first leaves appear in thirty-five years, while the fruit 
takes seven yearstoripen. ‘The leaves are from sixteen to twenty feet 
high. A still more remarkable history, perhaps, is that of a smaller 
drift fruit gathered nearly 300 years ago by Jacob Plateau. For, 
although cast ashore plentifully in the West Indies and elsewhere, 
its parent tree remained unidentified until the year 1889. In 1884 
a collection of drift fruits from Kingston, Jamaica, was sent to Kew. 
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They were all identified save the one under review. In 1887 another 
specimen was sent to Kew which had been picked up on the shore 
of Bigborough Bay, in the South of England. After much careful 
comparison and patient investigation the unknown ocean waif was 
provided with a parentage. It was identified with the fruit—itself 
only recently known—of a tree, the Sacoglottis amazonica. Thus, 
after a chequered course down the mighty Amazon, and then on the 
broad expanse of the Gulf Stream, these fruits are cast ashore on the 
West Indies, or carried still further and landed on the shores of 
Western Europe. 

The Gulf Stream is by far the most interesting and important 
way in which the ocean carries the surplus of one part to supply the 
lack of another. This benign current carries the heat of the tropics 
to warm our colder shores, and far into the Arctic regions to modify 
the rigour of their eternal snow. In return, cold currents and the 
drifting iceberg bear the cold of the far north to temper the heat of 
the tropics. And it was the Gulf Stream which enabled Dr. Croll to 
work out his wonderful theory of glacial climates. Changes in the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit would, he pointed out, cause the 
Gulf Stream to be deflected south to warm the Antarctic instead of 
the Arctic regions. Combined with the longer winter, this would, 
he thought, produce glaciation. And if one great current of the 
ocean enabled a great investigator to form a wonderful theory of 
climates, another great current led to the successful exploration of 
the far north, for it was a careful observation of ocean drift which 
led to Nansen’s recent brilliant expedition. In 1881 the ill-fated 
Feannette was crushed in the ice to the north of the New Siberian 
Islands. Some years afterwards articles from it were found drifted 
to the east coast of Greenland. ‘They were found frozen in the ice 
by an Eskimo, near Julianshaab. A list of provisions signed by De 
Long, the commander of the Feannette, a MS. list of the Feannette’s 
boats, a pair of oilskin breeches, and the peak of a cap belonging to 
some of the crew, showed clearly where the relics had come from. 
They had apparently been carried by a current right across the North 
Polar basin. Nansen further studied various drift products found on 
the coast of Greenland and on the ice in Denmark Strait. Making 
these his guides, he planned an expedition to drift in the same 
current right across the Pole. And though he did not actually 
attain this, he has obtained the distinction of having been further 
north than anyone before. It is said also that seaweed drifting past 
his ship enabled Columbus to quell a mutiny among his crew, and 
thus finally to reach America. 
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The drift-bearing currents of the Atlantic are many, and as they 
whirl round in their ceaseless course they produce around the Azores 
a region of quiet, like the centre of a whirlpool. In certain parts of 
the Atlantic vessels have to plough their way through dense floating 

masses of seaweed, &c. This great drift area is the Sargasso Sea— 
Sargasso being the Spanish for seaweed. In the name we have 
a passing tribute to the Spaniards as rulers of the sea in bygone 
times. 

This Sargasso weed is supposed to grow floating on the surface 
iq of the ocean as the duckweed grows on the surface of the pond. 
But along with it there are masses of purely drift seaweed which 

have been caught by the different currents in various parts of their 
course. 

;j A form of ocean drift of ‘special human interest is the bottle 
4 bearing its message from the shipwrecked, or about to beshipwrecked, 
a mariner. And of these perhaps the most remarkable is that which 
told of the burning of the Kez? in mid ocean. The ship was on fire, 
I the end was approaching, there seemed no hope of rescue. An 
officer on board wrote a message to this effect and committed it to 
the sea in a bottle. Some months afterwards the bottle was picked 
up near the shore by a fisherman, and the message it contained was 
sent to the very man who wrote it. He had been rescued at the last 
moment, and soon after received promotion in India. 

But the bottle thrown overboard has also been used in the scientific 
study of ocean currents. Many such bottles have had remarkable voy- 
ages and greatly increased our knowledge of the movements of the 
ocean. Sir James Ross, in his famous Antarctic voyage, threw over- 
board a number of bottles in latitude 54 degrees south to learn 
something of the greatZcurrents which run in that little-known region 
in an easterly direction all round the globe. One of these bottles 
actually traversed the greater part of the earth’s circumference, having 
come ashore off Cape Liptrap in South Australia. 

And the Hydrographic}Office at Washington, U.S., has recently 
given much attention,to‘theZmethod of studying ocean currents by 
the voyages of bottles. As a result they have published a chart 
illustrating the tracks of forty-four bottles given by them to be 
thrown overboard ‘from various vessels. These bottles have been J 
drifting about for periods varying from five days to seven years. 
The bottle which has obtained the record for length of voyage was 
thrown into the seaifrom the yacht AHivondelle, some hundred miles 
east of Newfoundland. It travelled about for 2,625 days, and is 
supposed to have covered 5,700 miles in the following course :— 
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First westwards towards England, then south along the coast of 
Spain, and as far as the easternmost part of Africa, finally landing 6n 
one of the Bahamas. 

Another bottle, starting midway between Great Britain and 
Greenland, passed Iceland into the Greenland Sea ; thence making 
a semicircle it landed on the north-east coast of Norway. This 
bottle travelled 2,100 miles in 1,356 days. Many other remarkable 
voyages are recorded, all throwing light on the daily drift of the 
ocean. 

Another important item of the ocean’s drift is that “ terror of the 
Atlantic” the derelict. These waterlogged, abandoned vessels are a 
special danger to navigation, and are often numerous. Thus, after 
the heavy gales of October 1896 some twenty or thirty abandoned, 
timber-laden vessels were floating hither and thither some 200 miles 
from the American coast. Many a vessel whose fate is never known 
has probably been sunk by striking some submerged derelict. It has 
been suggested that a Bill should be introduced into Parliament 
authorising H.M. vessels to specially seek for and destroy derelicts. 
But to do so is often a difficult and dangerous task, as the following 
example shows :— 

In November 1893 H.M.S. Himalaya met the derelict Gafion of 
Gothenburg. The sea was dashing over her in volumes, her bulwark 
having been washed away and other damage done. A boat was 
sent on board from the Aima/aya, and it was found that though 
badly damaged the Grajion still appeared seaworthy, so the boat’s 
crew got her ready to tow into port. At last a start was made. 
Some hours later, having sunk a little lower in the water, the Grafion 
suddenly stood right on end, and in a few seconds was gone. The 
crew of the Himalaya managed to cut the hawsers in time to save 
themselves from going below likewise. 


G. W. BULMAN. 
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“BOHEMIA ... NEAR THE SEA.” 


HE sea coast of Bohemia ! 
What wavelets kissed, what breezes fanned— 

While silvery shone the evening star— 
The sea coast of Bohemia, 
Hemmed in with cliff and rocky scar, 
A harbour by no mortal planned ! 
The sea coast of Bohemia 
What wavelets kissed, what breezes fanned ! 





The shepherd of Bohemia 

° As ruefully the shore he scanned, 

ql Mid shingle rough and broken spar— 
‘a The shepherd of Bohemia— 

iy Found pretty baby Perdita. 

; Rare treasure gathered from the strand 
The shepherd of Boheinia 

As ruefully the shore he scanned. 





The darling of Bohemia— 

Whose witchery no man could withstand— 
Sailed out beyond the harbour bar ; 4 
The darling of Bohemia 

With her true love adventured far, 

Till clasped her long-lost mother’s hand 
The darling of Bohemia, 

Whose witchery no man could withstand. 





Cae 


O sea coast of Bohemia ! 

Where art thou fled, enchanted land 
Where played our prettiest Perdita ? 

O sea coast of Bohemia ! 

To find thee I would wander far, 

a Yet find not though the world I spanned ! 
i O sea coast of Bohemia ! 

Ht Where art thou fled, enchanted land ? 








DORA CAVE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A SHAKESPEARE Mystery SOLVED. 


N times when the cabinets in which are kept secrets of all kinds 
are being prized open, and there is little left at which to marvel 
except such initial mysteries as existence, it is almost with a feeling 
akin to injustice or wrong that I find one puzzle, with which the 
world has long been exercised, solved in the least satisfactory way, 
that is proved to be no puzzle at all. In the mist and darkness in 
which the life of Shakespeare is enveloped, there were two or three 
things, scarcely more, with regard to which we were allowed to be 
pretty well cock-sure. Was there not the best bed bequeathed in his 
will to his wife ?—a thing the significance of which might be misread, 
but a fact none the less; and was there not the record of his presence 
at the festive gatherings of poets and dramatists at the ‘‘ Mermaid”? 
and the statement, easy of credence, that in the wit combats thereat 
Shakespeare, like a light-heeled English cruiser, sailed round and 
round Ben Jonson, a heavily armed and lumbering Spanish galleon, 
dropping in shot after shot without waiting to receive the return 
broadside of his formidable adversary? With Fuller’s testimony 
almost at first hand to the state of affairs indicated in the latter 
paragraph, who could doubt its truth? any more than he could doubt 
the testimony that Shakespeare was in his early life a bit of a poacher ?— 
a story none disputes except the enthusiast who believes that 
intellectual supremacy and moral grandeur are not to be disassociated, 
which experience shows to be the most hopeless of all theories ; or 
the Puritan derided by Shakespeare himself, who holds that, because 
he is sad, there shall be no more cakes and ale. 


THE INSPIRER OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


MONG the few things established, as it seemed, concerning 

Shakespeare, one certainly has, in scholarly estimation, been 

held doubly sure. This is that Shakespeare’s Sonnets, long circulated 

in manuscript and published furtively in 1609, were inspired by a 
VOL. CCLXXXV. NO. 2016, UU 
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certain Mr. W. H., to whom the publisher, Thomas Thorpe, 
announcing himself as “the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth,” 
or, in other words, the interested and sanguine “ promoter of the 
speculation,” wished “all happiness and that eternity promised by 
our ever-living poet.” For years past, as the cult of Shakespeare has 
progressed, speculation has been increasingly rife as to the individual- 
ity hidden behind the initials “W. H.,” until as many conjectures 
have been wasted upon the question as upon the more disputed 
passages in the text. I have myself joined in the discussion, and 
have, it is humiliating to confess, gone as far astray as my betters. 
Any of my readers who elects to turn to a number so recent as that 
for July last (ante, p. 103) will find a paragraph of Table Talk 
headed “ Mystery concerning Mr. W. H.,” in which I mention, as a 
portion of the darkness in which the life of Shakespeare is enveloped, 
the personality of the individual thus indicated. The opinion 
most generally held has been that, as the initials are those of 
William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, that nobleman must 
have been designated. Against this the principal objection was 
that William Herbert was at.the time when the book was published, 
and had been for many years, Earl of Pembroke. It is not likely 
that a tradesman such as was Thomas Thorpe, to whom the publica- 
tion was due, would in a servile dedication address as Mr. W. H. an 
earl and a Knight of the Garter. Still less probable was the theory 
maintained by others, that ““W. H.,” when reversed, were the initials of 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who is known to have 
been one of Shakespeare’s intimates, and to whom “Venus and 
Adonis” and the “ Rape of Lucrece” were both dedicated. Failing 
these two distinguished noblemen, on to whose heads the cap could 
scarcely be forced or fitted, conjecture was baffled. When now the 
explanation comes, it is not altogether unlike that concerning the 
immortal Mrs. Harris of subsequent days—namely, that there is “no 


such person.” 
THE Rea W. H. 


MR. W. H. there unquestionably was and must necessarily 

have been. When found, however, he seems more of an 
obscurity than before, and has at least nothing to do with Shake- 
speare. No great nobleman is he, and no friend or inspirer of 
Shakespeare. He is, or was, as it seems, a trade friend of Thomas 
Thorpe, the publisher of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, an obscure stationer 
named William Hall, at this period occupied, like Thorpe himself, 
in the irresponsible and, as we should now hold, disreputable ré/e 
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of a procurer of manuscripts. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century questions of copyright had no existence, and an author’s 
claim to his own compositions were vague and undefined. The 
publisher, meanwhile, acted on the principle ascribed to Rob Roy, 
“That he should take who had the power.” Shakespeare’s “ sugred 
sonnets” had long circulated in manuscript, and. were obviously 
well known in literary circles. Among other properties on which 
Thorpe laid violent hands was the manuscript volume containing 
these, which, fortunately it may be, he issued in a pirated if authori- 
tative edition. In publishing them he dedicated them to William 
Hall, a man of the like kidney with himself, to whom presumably he 
was under some obligation, and to whom he is now believed to have 
owed the possession of the MS. 


A LAME AND IMPOTENT CONCLUSION. 


HESE discoveries or suggestions are given by the editor of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” in his latest volume, 
under the heading Thomas Thorpe. Mr. Lee had long been on the 
track, and in his Life of Shakespeare, to which I previously drew 
attention, and of which a second, separate, and enlarged edition is, 
I am happy to think, shortly to be issued, he prepared us for what 
is now said. He thrashes the matter out, and though he only 
ventures to assert that Hall is, “in all probability, the Mr. W. H. of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” he puts forward a series of proofs that leaves 
no doubt on the mind of the reader. By what series of books or 
declarations he establishes his views it would take too long to tell. 
Suffice it to say, in brief, that Thorpe was in the habit of dedicating 
the works he published to his trade associates. He thus dedicated 
Christopher Marlowe’s “ First Book of Lucan” to his friend Edward 
Blount, to whom, apparently, he owed his possession of the manu- 
script. Hall, meanwhile, who in the same year in which the 
Shakespearian Sonnets appeared had become a master printer ina 
small way, described himself, and was known, as Mr. W. H. By 
different processes accordingly, including that of exhaustion, we 
arrive at the fact that Mr. W. H. is Mr. William Hall. A “lame 
and impotent conclusion” this may be, but it is inevitable and 
exact. 


SHAKESPEARE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEDICATION. 


Sie sum up and conclude definitely with the subject, the 
dedication to the volume of Sonnets may be thus interpreted : 
“To the only begetter of these ensuing sonnets” (that is, to the 
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producer of them to whom the possession of the volume containing 
them is due), “Mr. W[illiam] H[all], all happiness, and that eter- 
nitie promised by our ever-living poet, wisheth the well-wishing 
adventurer, in setting forth,” and otherwise the sanguine speculator in 
giving them to the world—“ T[homas] T[horpe].” Shakespeare, it is 
thus seen, had no more hand in the dedication than in the publica- 
tion. When his “ Venus and Adonis” and his “Rape of Lucrece” are 
issued with his own sanction, he puts his own name to the dedication to 
his patron, signing himself in each case “your honour’s” or “your lord- 
ship’s in all duety, William Shakespeare.” The dedication is more- 
over in each case no less eulogistic than was the practice in the 
time in which it was written. In the case of the Sonnets, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Lee, the very title Shakespeare’s Sonnets is 
prohibitive of the idea of the poet being in any way concerned with 
their production. This has, of course, been known. Where 
successive editors have gone astray has been in holding that Thorpe, 
to whom the edition is due, was so far behind the scenes as to be able 
to throw light upon the mystery they enshrine, and that he could if 
he would tell us who was the “ Dark Lady,” who the dreaded rival 


poet, and who 
. that affable, familiar ghost 


Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
That supposition is dismissed, and if we are no richer we are no 
poorer, and know at least where not to turn. This is one of the 
benefits we owe to the latest and the most helpful biographer of 


Shakespeare. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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Author of* Studies in 
Ruskin,* &e; 


London ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. | 


Llangollen * 
DaRtINGTON & Oo, 


‘Nothing better could 
be wished for.’— BrITisu 
WEEKLY. 


Address all Applications to Pittsburg,. Pa., U. 
* Farsuperiorto ordinary 
guides.”— London  Dart.y 


DARLINGTON’S 
by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington io HAN DBQOKS 
for a copy of his handbook.’ 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F-R.G.S., 1s, each. 
Maps by JonNn_BARtTHOLOMEW, F-.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN, ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | ©THE WYE VALLEY, 
* BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS, 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD,. WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, AND PWLLHELI. 
BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND- WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


SECOND. EDITION, Enlarged, 5s, 60 Hlustratione, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON and Environs 


Feap. 8vo. 1s, 


THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & co. LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
& CO.; rp, Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers.’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS, —BIRTHDAY | and SEASON CARDS from negatives b) 
RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, &c,, in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
ne Perot, ts.; 1s~6d., 2s,, 'O8: 6a; Mounted Specimen, post free, with complete 
ist, 


DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


*Sir Meary Pandey § is comimanded 


Tilustrated, 








PICKERING & CHATTO, 


66 HAYMARKET, ST. JAMES’, 
DEALERS IN OLD & RARE 


LONDON, S.W,, 
BOOKS, 


ARE PREPARED TO PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES FOR ANY 


ENGLISH Porrry prior to 1700, 
ENGLISH PLAYS prior to 1680, 


ELIZABETHAN LITRRATURE, 


EARLY Printep Books in.any language, with wood- 


ents, prior to 1500, 


Books PRINTED ‘by CaxToN, 
Worde, or their Contemporaries in England. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIP'TS. 
only. 

WAVERLEY, 1814, first. edition, 
A long price will be paid. 
Srortine Books of all kinds, but particularly those 

with Coloured Plates, 


HUSBANDRY, GARDENING, and Cookery Books before 


Very fine specimens 


boards_ or. uncut. 


Pynson, Wynkin de 


First Eprtions of all Books by Notable Authors. 


Reports and Cata 


gucs solicited. 





P. 
§ 
€7 





